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TRANSLATOR’S PREFACE 
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Professor Swoboda has won so high a rank among students 
of classical antiquity that it would be superfluous, and indeed 
presumptuous, for his translator to recall that distinguished 
scholar’s excellent works to the memory of the learned 
reader, and the little History now presented in English 
dress, though addressed to a leas academic audience, is fully 
equal to the author’s reputation It has the rare merits of 
succinctness and lucidity, however imperfectly these ex- 
cellences may be conveyed in translation , and in addition it 
brings the history of Greece down to the present day To 
most readers the story of ancient Greece is a fairy tale from 
olden times, at best half romance, and severed by an im- 
passable chasm from the reality of the modern age This 
conception is thoroughly false , the history of the Greeks, 
like that of the Je'^8, to which it has manifold points of 
likeness, has passed without a break from the classical into 
the imperial, the medieval, and the modern eras, and bids 
fair to become no mean chapter in the story of the nations 
that has yet to be unfolded 

With regard to transliteration of classical names, continued 
reflection has strengthened me in the conviction that the 
pioper course for me in a work of this kind is to follow the 
example of a few English scholars whose good taste is equal 
to their learning, and transliterate the Greek words letter for 
letter The ordinary method which gives instead the Latin- 
ised forms is guilty, in the strict sense of the word, of bar- 
barism , English IS as much akin in spirit to the flexions and 
vocalism of Greek as to those of Latin, so that it is absurd 
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to diess up a Greek name in a semi- Latin garb before pre- 
senting It to English readers for fear of shocking their 
linguistic susceptibilities To this general rule, however, a 
slight exception should be made in the case of a few, a very 
few, names that have become really English in their Latinised 
form, such as Phihp or Alexander , but even here the line 
must be drawn with exceeding stnetness, so as not to include 
Latinised names coming to us from the French, and on the 
way battered out of recognition, such as Dennis, which is 
ultirtiately Dwnystus 

The names of a few towns will also meet the eye of the 
unprofessional student in a somewhat unfamiliar guise In- 
stead of Traezen, Stcyon, Phltus, he will find here the genuine 
classical forms, which I have written on my own responsi- 
bility — Trozen (the native dialect properly demands Trozan), 
Selyon, Phletus Those who prefer the former spellings may 
talk, of established rule, elegance, and the like , but if there 
IS any progress in human knowledge their old mtmpsimus will 
not stand long 
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A HISTORY OF GREECE 


SECTION I 

THE MAKING OF THE GREEK NATION 

CHAPTER I 

The Earliest Civilisation 


Sources — ^The most importint statements mide in this ch'ipter are 
based on the results of hn^istic. studies and on the rcjn'iinsof monu- 
ments of the earliest cn ilisation, which will be further discussed by us later 
,cn No connected litcrir)' tradition as to this period has come down 
jto us from ancient times The earliest legend history of Oreece is in 
large part contained in the Homptc Lptes, to which was linked the 
Lpic Cycle In the Geiiealogtcal Lpics attempts were made to treat 
the tales of former times in a‘ comprehensue manner and on leained 
principles, and especially to determine the pedigrees of the stocks 
and the princely families of Greece, the ancestral namesakes alil e of 
races and of cities , examples of this are furnished by the Hesipdean 
Thcoqonta and the Katalogoi and hhotai passing under the name of 
Hcsiodos After these come, from the eighth and seventh centuries 
onwards, locally published lists of annual nia^gistrates and records 
of winners at games, which were later followed b) city chronicles 
I he Genealogical Epic was continued by the so called Ltigogiaphot, 
who reproduced in prose the w hole of its stock of legends genealogies, 
and foundation-stones Hellamkos of Mytilene, a contemporarv of 
Thukydides, deserves mention as the last and most important re 
presentative of this class He brought together in his writings the 
whole mass of tradition bearing upon the earliest history of Greece, 
reducing it to a definite chronological sjstem Of all these sources, 
w ith the exception of ‘ Homer, nothing but fragments has come 
down to us 1 he same has been the fate of the great history composed 
by Ephoros of Kymc in the fourth centur) , m which he narrated the 
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whole of Greek history down to his own times Owing to the use 
mnde of this work by Diodoros and Strabon we are able to detect 
the character of the author Ephoros was a scholar of the Attic 
rhetorician Isokrates , he conceived the earlier period as one of mere 
myth, but subjected legend to rationalistic interpretation 
Of surviiing authors, Herodotos {I, 141 ff ) and later Strabon {XIII 
I, 3 ff , XIV I, 3 ff ) treat of the Ionic and Aiohc colonisabons 


^ I The Population of Greece, and its Descent 

('t'he Greek nation is a branch of the Indoge rmanic family, 
whose pnmittve home is supposed, with some probability, 
to have been the broad Steppes of Southern Russian When 
and by what road the Greeks immigrated into the peninsula 
which later received the name of Hellas cannot be deter- 
mined , but we shall not be mistaken m assuming tjiat they 
came from the North, since the later movements among 
{he Greek races also took a southward course The northern 
limit within which the Greek stocks settled m a clostd 
miss upon the mainland nearly coincides with the frontier 
which bounds the modem kingdom of Greece^ Their 
nearest neighbours were the Dlynans on the north-west (in 
Epeiros) and the Th racia ns on the north-east" 

The universal view of later times was that the earliest 
population of Greece were the Pelasgoi Some regarded 
these as barbarians, while others saw in them the forefathers 
of the later Hellenes and supposed there had been merely 
a change of name We now are able to say that these 
Pelnsgiaos were nothing but a figment of genealogical poetry 
and histoiy, as a historical race ’Pelasgians are traceable 
only in Thessaly, in Crete, and possibly in Attica also' 
Besides these, Greek legend ..mentions by name other 
peoples whose historical existence is equally dubious — the 
Ltleges-, who appear along the coasts of Asia Minor, in 
Central Greece, and in the P gloponn esos , the Kadmetot, 
inhabiting E oioti a, who were later conceived to be Pho^e- 
nmians , and the Ahanies in .Euboia We may however 
assume that a part of the islands of the Archipelago and 
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of Its western cots: were in earlier ages occupied by a non- 
Greek populauon, the .fCarfs , the Jl limat, whose mighty 
djkes in Lake Kom is in Boiotia ha%e recently been brought 
to light, were likewise a historical race 

What name should be gnen to the earliest population of 
Grecian race is uncertain The Epos terms the inhabitants 
of the Ptloponnesos Acham and Danaot Unmistakable 
signs indicate that they spoke .a dialect related to those of 
A^kadia and Cyprus, and that they were of kindred ongin 
to the later Aiolians and lonians and distinct from the 
immigrant Dorians The severance of the Greek nation 
into the families known to us from history is the work of 
a later age 

§ 2 The Culture of Trov asd Mikenai 

(The oldest icmains of cnilisation on the shores of the 
Afgaian Sea may be dmded into two clearly distinguished 
stages — the culture of Troy and the culture of Mykcnai ' 
The civilisation of Zroj, iwdncliSn point of time takes the 
firsfplacc and perhaps (Tea dies back ns far as the tliird mil- 
lennium EC, takes Its name from the place where it has been 
mainly traced, \iz. the settlement of Iroiajon the north- 
western coast of Asia Minor, upon the hill now called 
Hissariik The objects unearthed here arc much akin 
to certain trcasure-lro\c from grases in islands of tlic 
Aigaian Sea (the so-called ‘ Island-Culture’) and in Cyprus 
This civilisation is at a low stage It is still far back in the 
Stone Age, though occasional articles of copper appear in it 
The earthenware is moulded by hand , in the ‘ face-urns ' 
we meet with the earliest attempts at decoration Typical of 
it arc the idols, fashioned with great rudeness from earthen- 
ware or stone The bearers of this culture were hardly 
Greeks ^ 

It is~ othciwisc witli the culture of Mylenai With tins 
period of art the Greeks make their first entrance into 
history ‘ Its chief sites arc the royal castles of Mykcnai and 
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Tiryns in the plain of Argos, the most important relics 
have recently been brought to light by Lake Kopais /The 
extent of this culture may be traced in the buildings ’'and 
vases peculiar to it It is found in a series of places along 
the eastern coast of Greece from Amyklai northwards as far 
as the Gulf of Pagasai, in Athens and other spots in Attica, 
and in Boiotia , in addition it spread over the sea to Troy 
and to Crete, Rhodes, and Cyprus The sphere thus indi- 
cated IS marked by such similarity of type that we must re- 
gard not only its culture but its nationality also as one and 
the same 

(^he civilisation of Mykenai is far more advanced than that 
of Troy , it habitually employed bronze and copper instead 
of stone,^and under strong Oriental influence developed into 
great luxuriance of style.) 

In the first rank stand the castles of Tiryns and Mjkenai similar 
structures have been found at Troy and on the Akropolis of Athens 
In style of building and plan they completely agree with one another 
The summit of the castle hill is surrounded by huge walls composed of 
gigantic stones strengthened by tow ers and allow mg of entrance by tw o 
gateways, in Tiryns there are also caseinates built m the walls The 
scheme of the royal palace the courtyard and the dnision oLahe chief 
chamber, the material of the walls the colours and painted decorations 
are in all cases similar Of equal importance are the grates, which fall 
into two classes — Acjhcftgra^, such as those on the castle hill of 
Myl enai and in the lower town under it and the teehiz e ,^ravc^ 
chambers shaped like beehitcs, which were approached by sunken wajs 
and vaulted over with rings of stone corbeling out over one another 
and were entered from w ithout by a door and a long corridor Both 
the latter and the shaft graves on the castle hill of M) kenai served as 
burial placesfor princelv families The corpses were not burned but en- 
tombed Among the articles which vverejmnedjogcllicr with the dead 
the goldjornanmnts ai ^ carved ge ms hold the first rank the peculiarly 
painted vasesaTB'llkSWise of im^rtance For determining the age of 
(his culture we have for our chief criteria the dated art products of 
Egyptian origin found in Mykenai and Rhodes, and on the other 
hand the vases of the Mjkcnai type discov ered in Egjpt they come 
from the fifteenth and twelfth centuries B C 
The influence of the East is manifested not onl) m the structure of 
the castles but also in the designs upon the articles of gold and the 
carved gems w Inch seem to have been mainh imported The vases on 
the other hand were home made , Mjkenat was the centre of an impor- 
tant industry and exported quantities of earthenware The life of the 
'Greek of those days and especially that of the princely families, was in 
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ininj rcspccis moclclkd on the Oncntnl p-itiem I he mi^htv scats of 
empire and graves indicati. a strong rosal power, whicii imposed tlic 
labour of budding them upon a subject population to judge from the 
plan of their burial places, the latter was divided into definite corpora- 
tion' 

§ 3 Pholmcian Influence 

( Communication between Greece and the East was in the 
hands of the Phoenicians ' •^Their sojages, which extended 
even into the Far West^^vtre carried on from the sixteenth 
down into the twelfth centurvV c' ct' 'n songs ot the 
Epos the part plaj cd by the ‘ Sidonians ' found an echo For- 
merly howeter scholars were led by Greek legend to hold 
exaggerated ideas of the miportance of'tlic Phoenicians in the 
dctclopmcnt of the GiccksjfTx.idmos, the mythical founder 
pf Thebes, was accounted an immigrant fiom Phoenicia’^ 
The m inner of their settlement on foreign shores excluded 
the Phoenicians from exercising any profound influence , 
they were content to set up trading factories at adtan- 
ngcously situated points on the coast and on the islands 
iThcre are not many spots where their sculcmcnt has left 
distinct traccsV- C\ pr us, which allured tlum by us beds of 
copper, and where they held their ground tten in liter times , 
-^i hodc s and tlit islands afterwards occupied by the Dorians, 
v'aiA Thera, Melos, Oharos, and Kythcra, the last being 
cspcciallj important from us position and the purple-mussel 
there found In Crete too a few names attest their former 
presence Northwards they advanced as far as Thasos, 
where they opened gold-mines^ Of other sculcmcnts that 
scliolars formerly ascribed tor them, espcciallv from the 
worship of such deities as Hcraklcs and Aphrodite, no ccitain 
trace can l>e found. ^_From the twelfth century onwaid the 
Phoenicians began to r'etreat from the Aigaian Sea 

^ 4 Eapher Greek Coiomsation 

(The beginnings of Greek colonisation go back to the Ageof 
Myhntm , they arc almost wholly confined within the limits 
of the Aigaian Sea ^ The island of Cypj-j is, which from its 
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position was of importance in the carrying trade between 
Nearer Asia and the West, may be regarded as the earliest 
Greek colony The dialect of the Greek inhabitants of 
Cyprus was next of km to the speech of Arkadia , its coloni- 
sation must hence have taken place at a time when the coasts 
of Peloponnesos were in the possession not of their later 
l6rds the Dorians but of a population nearly akin to the 
Arkadians A further testimony to the antiquity of this 
colony lies in the fact that the Greeks in Cyprus used a 
syllabary or alphabet of syllables, and hence must have left their 
fatherland at a time when the practice of writing by single 
letters was still unknown The Greeks however occupied 
only a part of the island, their close contact in daily life 
with the Phoenicians led to a common ‘ Greco-Phoenician ’ 
culture fFrom Cyprus the Greeks passed over to the oppo- 
site shore^of Asia Minor and occupied the coast-plain of 
Pamphylia 

""The'samc age — between the fourteenth and twelfth cen- 
turies — in all probability witnessed the occupation of the 
islands of .theJkrchipelago an^^ of the western coast of Asia 
^_^nor, the klon ic-' an dAAioliC ’ colonisationsy* In tradi- 
tion these colonisations arc represented as single movements , 
but such a work can only have been accomplished after many 
years and repeated endeavours Moreover the races known 
later as Aiohans and lomans did not journey over to their 
new homes in close homogeneous bodies , the colonists were a 
mixed multitude in which the inhabitants of this or that part 
of their fatherland predominated according to the places 
from which they started These original elements, under 
diverse influences and again with the lapse of a consider- 
able time, developed in their new homes into the well-known 
groups of races Corresponding to this gradual process of 
separation there are two mam streams of emigration to be 
distinguished 

' The earlier current is the Northern or u^whe colonisation 
'^Its starting-point, according to legend, yya,s_tlie _port of 
iilis n Boiotia., the kinship of the dialect spoken by the 
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' Aioiians ’ in Asn Minor with that of the inhabitants of 
Thessaly and Boiotia protes that the bulk of these colo- 
nists came from the latter regions ^he line of emigrauon 
passed obliquely oicr the Aigaian td'-the island of Lesbos ^, 
from the latter and from Tenedos it extended to the fronting 
shores of northern Asia Minor^ 

The^off/.C-Col pnisation is said by legend ha\e__takcn 
placejfpur-generations-aK^jdie, movement of the Aiolnns 
Ha^ikewise the mam body came from Central Greece, as 
is shown by the line of emigration passing o\er the IvyUades 
to the middle of the western coast of Asia Minor It was 
stated too in the later doctrine that thcJLontc^ colonisation 
started ^onuA.thens'a and that this city was the ‘ mother- 
clt^ [mflropo/is] of the Asiatic lonians Descendants of 
Neleus, the son of King Kodros of Athens, wcic the re- 
puted fo^dw,s of the Ionic cities Firs t.. the, islands must 
have been settfed , legend represents them also as haiing been 
in large part colonised from Athens ^The most important 
of them are Eubota, with the towns of Er^itria and Ghaikis, 
^KeosyAndros^TaioSji^^rsiSt Earos,- Naxos f-j^morgos^ and th e 
central Delos The next stations were Chios and Samos^ 
Thence the fnnge of the coast was occupied , into the in- 
tenor here the Greeks did not penetrate, any more than the 
Aiolians did in the north ^hc most northerly settlement 
of the lomans was _Pholaia , on the south the peninsula of 
Mtletos prmmatcd the sphere of their ex'cnsion The first 
rank among them in all that concerned political and intellec- 
tual life was held by Miletos (The other settlements were 
united with it in the League of tlie Twelic Cities or Dode- 
lapolss [Pholata, Klazomenat, Etydstat, Chios, Teas, HcVedos, 
Kohphotiy~Ej)hrsos^amos, Pstene, and Myusy, of which tlje 
centre was the Painouion on the promontory of MykaW 
Out of this combination, which in origin was mainly leligio^, 
grew up tlie Ionian nation with its uniform language 
and culture, which in earlier times took tlie lead in the 
intellectual deielopmcnt of the whole of Greece /^he 
KyUades united in a league of their own, with its centre in 
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Delos), Its object was the worship of Apollon In languaj, 
and writing too they maintained a separate position, and thus 
It came about that the name of ‘ lonians ’ was chiefly applied 
to their kindred in Asn Minor 


CHAPTER II 

The Dorian Invasion and the Making of the 
Historical States 

§ 5 The Dorian Invasion 

Sources — The eirliest surviving mention of the Donan immigration 
occurs in Fragment 2 of the Ijnc poet Tpitaios (seventh Centura) 
For the period noa\ ensuing the sources vhich we bate abote touched 
on are supp'emenlcd by the chronological works , chief among he latter 
are the WTitings of the Hellenistic chroniclers, of whom Rratesthenes 
(end of the third century) and Apollodoros (second half ol the second 
century) de-erve mention as the most important they determined the 
dates of the weightiest ctents of antiquity Their works too hate 
come down to us only in fragments They were used b\ the Christian 
annalists of the Imperial Age of whose works the still surviving 
chronicle of Eusebios (fourth century) calls for chief consideration 
The pedigree of the Hellenes is preserved m Hesiodos (Fragment 27, 
ed Rzach) 

The Donan immigration^is the rrost important ei ent in die 
earlier period, for it led to the division of the Hellenic 
stocks and thus to the formation of their states , with it the 
Greeks for the first time reached a condition of complete 
settlement Its significance was appreciated even by them , 
the consciousness of having immigrated into their subsequent 
home was always alive among the Dorian inhabitants of the 
Peloponnesos For Greek scholarship the Dorian invasion 
was one of the leading dates of antiquity, (he different 
estimates of its year all fall -wyiluji.jbt-Uvelfth.^r^eJeyenth 
centurie^B, which on the whole is correct 

^he Dornn invasion is shadowed forth in the legend of 
the return of Herakles’ descendants into their ancestral 
homew 'The original scat of the Donans is represented 
to have been Thessaly, ) whence they advanced to Central 
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Greece, starting- } 30 Jnt of their march upon Peloponnesos 
\ns‘>belicicd to hme bten the little district ot ^oiu by 
Eafnassos, wlierc a detached jiortton of the race remained 
«^hc first attempt to conquer Pcloponntsos under ‘the leader- 
"ship of H)IIos a\as a failure centurj later it Mas renewed 
bi, Hallos’ great-grandsons' The straits were crossed at 
Naupaktoc, the prc\ lous Achaian population w as o\ erpow cred, 
and'^tllc three brethren dii ided by lot the land they had con- 
quered , Temenos obtained j'ir^os, Aristodcmos LaLotna, 
Kresphontes lArkadia remained in the hands of 

Its fanner inhabitants.' — 

When ate seek for the ongin of the Don ins, aic iind 
legend confimicd bj the fact that the dialect ol die Dorians 
in Pclopontiesos was next of kin to tlint of tlit Phoktans and 
Lokrians .Uj what road the Dorians came into Pclopon- 
ncsos cannot be determined The subjection of the preiious 
inhabitants at as ctTectcd in diacrseuajs in the scicral por- 
tions of the peninsula , etc find subject communities vvidi 
inferior rights (Prno/Za. in Sparta .and Argolis) and serf- 
•dejicndcnts {Hrou m Sp.arta) In sonic states there was 
•added to die dircc Dorian tribes of Hollas, Pamph^hs, 
and Dj/tr/j.arr .a new tribe, formed doubtless from the nntne 
population Of the three parts of Peloponncsos known to the 
legend, Lakonn alone kept its unity , Argohs broke up into 
a number of minor provinces. The primitiic importance of 
^golis IS shown bv the fact that bj it were jounded a 
number of cii’cs, alttrwards indcjicndent — C^riril/', ^d%on, 
^wi—Phhus From Corinth was c^nisetfJfJi^^iarrt, from 
Epidauros thc.jsland of 

ii^ixcording to legend, the descendants of Pler.akles in their 
ms •’Sion of the Pclojxinnesos cmplovcd as guide the Aitohan 
Owlos, who rccciied in p^jment of hts serwees the region 
of T/ti-/w'hich hts forefadicrs had jiossessed Thus about 
die Ume of the Dorian immigration Elis too must haae been 
occupied by races coming from the northern side of the 
Corinthian Gulf, the Lpem , the Cleian speech is closely re- 
lated to die Done dialects of Ccmr.ai Greece Elis split up 
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into three parts First was occupied the most northerly 
portion, / Hollow Elis,’ the le\el region by the Peneios , 
the neighbouring highland of ALroreta, in which the former 
population, a race belonging to the Arkadian stock, still held 
^ their ground, became the land of Perioikoi Southwards 
stretched the Ptsahs up to the Alpheios, and from the 
Alj^heios up to the Messeman frontier Trtphyha , both these 
districts the Fleians strove in repeated conflicts to bring under 
their sway 

^ In connexion with the invasion of Peloponnesos by the 
/ Dorians there took place a shifting of the Dorian tnbes of the 
North, which in point of time probably preceded the Dorian 
immigration The Thessalot, a race that had hitherto dwelt 
in Epeiros, advanced over Mount Pindos into the lowlands 
watered by the Peneios, first coming into the district called 
after them IhessaUotts The former population was reduced 
to serfdom as tenant-peasants [Penestm) The conquerors 
now adopting the speech of their subjects, they beinme 
welded together with them into a homogeneous nation ''vj'he 
government was in the hands of a knightly caste famous for 
Its horse-breeding^^ at the head of the several common- 
wealths stood aristocratic families The cities avere not 


combined into a united state , in case of war or other forms of 
stress a general^ was appointed over the whole country, 
which was divided for purposes of military service into four 

In consequence of the advance of the Thessalians the 
Bototoi moved into the country named after them Here 
too the conquerors became fused into unity with the native 
population This fact finds expression in their language , 
lor the Boiotian dialect is a mixture of Doric and Aiolic 


elements The cities were combined in a confederation, 
in which Thebes gained the leadership , by the side of 
the cities stood a number of dependent districts The 
supreme magistrates of the League in after times were the 
Boibtarchoi 
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^ 6 The Extension of the Dorians over the Sea 

The share taken by the Dorians in colonising the Aigaian 
islands and Asia Minor was a result of their settlement m 
Peloponnesos With them too this emigrauon cannot have 
been a single movement They settled upon the southern 
parts of the KyDades^nd upooJCrgtg Foundation-legends 
credit Argos„_with the .chief .share in .colonisation, Sparta 
taking' a second place _Kyrthera, opposite to the southern 
extremity of Peloponnesos, lent itself to be their first station , 
their most important settlement was that of the island of 
Ciete The significance of Crete is illustrated by the legend 
"oT King Minos and his empire over the Aigaian Sea Even 
before the entrance of the Dorians its population was partly 
Greek The Dorians did not create any homogeneous state 
in Crete, but founded a large number of cities (90 or 100, 
according to Homer), of which the most important were 
Gorty n (in which was found a few years ago the Code of 
■Twerve Tables, the work of a later penod), Knoso s, I^ra- 
'vp)itna,— Kydontaj— Dyttos,-&c The institutions of the 

island resehibled in many points those of the Donan main- 
land The bulk of the onginal inhabitants were reduced to 
a condition of serfdom , in historical times rulers and subjects 
form a homogeneous people 

As the colonisation of Crete was traced back to Argos, v 
so that of Jllil af and Thera _w as referred t o Spa rta , further ' 
eastward follow Asiy^lata,KasosjiM.d._Karpathos 

Greater importance was attained by the islands of Kas and 
close to Asia Minor In JB.hode3-three-ciUes''\vere 
established by the Argives — Jalysos, Kamros. 

From the islands the Dorians'~]pgSle^ over Jo-t he shores o f 
Asia Min or and occupied their fnnge Their most pro- 
minent centres, Kmdo^~^i~fftildaa iassos, formed together 
with Kos and Rhodes a confederation of siK cities, theDoric 
HexapoTis 

The result of these migrations was the making of the 
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stocks / me Greeks regirded this division into Dorians, 
Atolians, and lontans as primitive, and schematically re- 
presented them under the form of a finnityrtree, according 
to which three sons Dorjis^ ^ioJos, and Xn thos, 

Iiin and Achaws figuring as sons of the last-namedy "SiTch 
a division cannot be maintained in face of the results of 
'the study of the dialects The Greeks classed together 
as ‘ Aiohans ’ all that did not belong to the Dorians and 
lonrans, wheieas we can count as AioJic dialects rn the 
strict sense of the word none but the Boiotian and Thessalian 
and the speech of the Aiolians in Asia Minor, with Lesbos, 
Pordoselena, and Ttnedos , in the wider extension of the 
term we may reckon in the Arkadian and Cyprian To 
the ‘ Ionic ’ group belonged the lonians in Asia Minor 
and the inhabitants of the Kykladcs, Euboia, and Attica 
The ‘ Done ’ dialects were the Phokian and Loknan in 
Central Greece, the Doric tongues of the Peloponnesos, 
Crete, and Asia Minor, and in the wider sense the Eleian 
also The common designation of the Greeks as Hellenes 
appears first in the seventh century, in the epics ‘Hellas’ 
signifies a district in Southern Thessaly The name Pelo- 
ponnesos also 13 comparatively late, and occurs for the first 
time in Tyrtaios 

(The Greeks originally settled down in open village 
communitie s, Km naty The Koinai lying together in one 
district mosHy'made up a Statc^and thus arise names of 
districts, such as Argos, Attica, Boiotia, Elis, &c In 
the western parts of Greece this organisation lasted on until 
the fifth century Along the eastern coast, on the islands, 
and earliest of all in the colonics of Asia Minor the course 
of development led to the formation of a City, Palis, as 
in most cases the open settlements were contracted into 
municipalities enclosed within the circuit of a wall The 
City became a political unity, the State In the East the 
political cohesion of the district was broken up by it Only 
two cities, Athens and Sparta, maintained the unity of the 
districts belonging to them 
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§ 7 The Rise of Aristocracy 

So^r^cs — The principal sources of information arc the Homenc 
Epos and scattered remarks as to the constitutions of indnidurd cities, 
much bems found in Aristotle s Poltiiu and the fraj>nicnts of his 
/’i/ ietet For the constitutions of cities and associations the msenp- 
iions arc of importance. 

A further result of settled life as the dit ision of the people 
into orders and the growth of an aristocracy Ongimlly 
among the Greeks, as among the Indogermans generally, 
the mbe seems to have been composed of freemen u ith equal 
rights , at Its head stood the king This state of things 
lasted on in the early dajs of settled life, for in that age 
the plough-land was the collective propertj of the com- 
munity, which assigned to its members shares therein, or 
Llaoi, for culiitation and enjoyment As a result of con- 
unued residence on the spots once occupied and of improving 
husbandr) of the soil, these land-lots were gndually con- 
verted into hcrcdinry pntatc property, there came to be 
great landowners and landless men The aristocrats in 
Homer style themselves ‘the best,’ ‘the noblest’, this 
utle IS based not merely on the consciousness of personal 
ability, but also on descent from a noble father The 
aristocrat has his family-tree, which is traced back to a god 
or hero , he and all that acknowledge the same ancestor 
form together a ‘family’ {^genoty fiatra) The division 
into ‘ families ’ is cMcndcd to the whole people, and 
henceforth continues to prevail By us side still live on 
the old associations, the Ph^lat and Phnitnat The dis- 
tinction between the orders is displayed equally in their 
equipment , the commons form the infantry, while the 
anstocrats hold the front rank, fighting in chariots, after- 
wards on horsebacl A large number of free burghers 
sink into dependence on the aristocracy , many also lose 
their personal liberty ^ 

(^hc leading of the Folk is the duty of the hereditary 
King, a descendant of the gods For him is set apart a 
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private estate , his is the superior ^nre in the booty of war, 
and to him tlie people pij duc£)(Hc has the guidance and 
tlie right to unconditional obedience in war , in peace he 
offers sacrifice for the people, and in company with the 
Council lajs down the law on the basis of tradition He 
invites the noblest and the elder aristocrats to banquet 
in his palace and discusses witli them affairs of state 
The commons too may be summoned by him to delibera- 
tion on weighty matter^ the Assembly gives utterance to 
Its opinions by assenting applause or by silence 

The course of development tended to strengthen the hands 
of the nobility and to enfeeble the authoniy of the kingship 
This IS shewn by the fact that the title King or Basileus was 
extended first to the members of the Council and then to 
the higher nobility in general His former powers were in 
part taken away from the king and transferred to magistrates 
The organ of the nobility was the Council, of which the 
members were no longer selected by the king The royal 
])ower was displaced without violent revolution, through the 
continual decrease of its functions and through its con- 
version into a magistracy tenable for a limited time and no 
longer restneted to one particular family. This course 
reached its conclusion in the eighth and seventh centuries 
In the West however and at the borders of the Grecian 
world — in Maccdon, Epeiros, and Cyprus, and also in 
Sparta — the kingly power maintained itself longer 

The forms of Aristocracy were various Sometimes the 
members of the royal family earned on the government, 
sometimes the great landowners , or else a certain number of 
families had a share in the guidance of the state Occasion- 
ally also full political rights were vested in a considerable 
body of burghers, in all who could prove themselves possessed 
of a certain income In general the Council was the most 
potent magisterial body tn the state To its province be- 
longed in the first instance the right of laying down the law, 
which was all the more important ns there was no written law 
and verdicts were framed in accordance with tradition 
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§ 8 The Colomsatios of the Mediterr\neah Sea 

Sources — ^ rcEnrds ihis colonicaiion mimcroiis c^iimntes of dates 
ha\c been pra5''r\ed, which for the most port arc of no historical ■value 
Rcgordimj the settlement of SiciU bj the Greeks and the native races 
of the island infonnaiion is given b) 1 l'ulM{tdes(W 2-5), who perhaps 
has drawn upon the writer 4 nttcchcis of Svracuse (lifth century) \s to 
foundations in gcne-al, much from Ephoros is conveved m the geo 
graphical school poem of the so-called Skyr-no^ , for Lower ItaU our 
notice IS chieflv claimed b\ the fragments of the ctglith book of 
Dtoioros and b\ the sixth book of the geographer Stiah) The latter 
who lived m the Iw^inning of the Imperial Age of Rome has copiously 
drawn upon the rcsca'ches of earlier authors Both Strabon and Dio- 
doros seem to have based their histones in the first instance upon 
Tirrics of Tauroincnion, who lived in the second half of the fourth 
and the first half of the third centuries and vvaote a coniprchcnsive 
work founded on learned stud), on the historv of the Greeks in Sicily 
and Italy from the c.irliest limes Tor the colonics on the Hcllcspontos 
reference should be made to Strabon in his seventh and thirteenth 
books for I’ontos the same author m his seventh book, on Xaukratis, 
Hcrodotos, II isg, and Strabon, XVII i, i8, on Kyrcnc, Hcrodotos, 

IV isoff 

The settlement of the coasts of Asia Minor and of the 
islands was continued in the period beginning with the 
Dornn invasion and ending with the victor j of aristocracy 
The portions of the Aigann which were still in the hands of 
barbanan inbcs were now occupied the East the shores of 
tlie Black Sea were opened up, on ih^Vcst Sicily and Lower 
Italy The. causes gfjhts^new emigration Avere tlic- increase 
of trade and communication, the necessity for meeting the 

V ants of the home-country’s growing population by opening 
up new homes, and-polittcal strugglcsAvithin the communities 
This period of colonisation comprises the cightlf'and sevonth 
centuries b c , the settkments in the West and the Aigann 
have their beginnings in the eighth century, whilst the cities in 
Pontos were founded in the seventh 

The points of departure for these new settlements were a 
limited number of cutes in the home-country and Asia 
Minor For the West ChalLis and Lvlota^ Corinth and 
Meirara are of prime importance For Lower Italy the 
have the first claim to consideration, of the cities 
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of Asn Minor Rhodes alone was concerned in the colonisa* 
lion of Sicily In the settlement of the Northern Aigiian 
also ChalLis and Lrelria deserve special mention The 
colonisation of the Propontis and the Black Sea was mainly 
the avork of Mdetos, while Megara settled the Bosporos 
These points of departure were at the same time the fiist 
centres of trade in contemporary Greece They put into 
the shade other cities which had hitherto been of great im- 
portance, such as Argos 

Colonies tn Sicily — Of the native races who possessed the 
island before the coming of the Greeks, the JClymot are of 
uncertain origin , thej dwelt in the extreme west, in the 
cities of Eryx and Segesta The mam body of the popula- 
tion consisted of the Stianot in the west and the StLelot in the 
east, both of which were Italic tnbes The extremities of 
Sicily and the islands on its coasts were occupied by the 
Phoemetans^ who on the arrival of the Greeks drew back to 
Moiye, Soloeis, and Panormos The oldest Greek colony 
was Nfi\os, reputed to have been founded in ^ 5 — b c by 
settleivffom Chalkis , by it were founded Kaidne' siu the ^ 
coast and JLeonlwoi in the interior A year after Katane had , 
come into existence Syracuse was founded by Corinth , on , 
their way thither the colonists secured for Corinth.^rj(yr/i-^' 
(Corfu) in the Ionic Sea At the time of the foundation of' 
Katane endeavours were made by the Megarians to gain a 
footing in Sicily, and these led to the creation of Jllegara 
Hyllma , of more importance was the colony of Selinus on 
■'the south-western coast of the island, wmch sprang from 
the latter city one hundred years after its foundation 
Rhodes, in union with Cretan emigrants, established JGelaJ 
about 6go_on a fertile coast, a century afterwards the latter -( 
in Its turn brought ylhagas into existence 

Already in the period in which the older settlements in 
Sicily arose, if not earlier, the Greeks began to plant them- 
selves in Lower Italy The races of South-Western Italy 
were classed together under the name of Omoiroi , in~the 
south-east dwelt the lapyges and Messapios Further north. 
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in the Campanian plain tenanted by the Oscans, arose in the 
last third of the eighth century the oldest Greek 

colony Of all Greek cities in Italy it attained the highest 
importance, for it was the centie of the trade with the Italic 
races and imparted to them the acquisitions of Grecian cul- 
ture, such as the alphabet Its colonies too became potent 
The first of these was Ne gpoUs (Naples), hard by, then 
pirates from Kyme founded ZanUe on the straits dividing , 
Sicily from the mainland At the instance of the men of 
Zankle the Chalkidians occupied a point on the opposite coast 
which received the mme of JRhegton On tlie northern shore 

of Sicily too emigrants from Zankle settled down and founded T 

Jimtcr/i 

The most southerly peninsula of Italy was the almost ex- 
clusue domain of the colonics of the v^ciOo/flHxfiom the northern 
region of Peloponnesos They appropriated the whole dis- 
trict from the Tarentinc to the Tynhenian Gulf, and planted 
mainly agricultural colonies Their cailiest settlement was 
S^hris, which rose to great wealth The city next in im- i 
portance was Krofortf the settlement third in consideration / 
Melapontton Besides the Achaians, a share in colonisation ^ 
was taken by the Eastern Lokrians from Opus , soon aftci 
ICroton came into existence the foundation of Lolrm Epize - , 
^hyrioi look place The circle of Greek settlements in 
tmaveritaly was rounded off by Taras (Tarentum), the only < * 
colony despatched by Sparta beyond the sphere of its imme-y 
diatc neighbourhood Its founders bore the name of Pai - ^ 

ihenm The Achaian colonies from the fifth century were 
classed together under the title ‘Great Greece’ [Magua 
Graecta), a term which was extended in a wider sense to 
embrace the whole of Lower Italy occupied by Greeks 

In the colonial cities of Sicily and Lowci Italy also the 
rule of the aristocracy asserted itself In Syracuse there 
stood at the head of the state a class of knightly landowners, 
the Gimoroi, to which the Sikcl population, the so-called 
Kyllynot, were subject as serfs 

Greek colonisation in the West was terminated in point 
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of time hy J^assaha (Marseilles) on the southern coast of 
Gaul , this waT^lanted about-6^-Ts c by the Phokaians, 
who some time previously had embarked on voyages as far as 
Tartessos in Iberia Massalia rose to an importance equal to 
that of Kyme , it was the centre of trade with the North and 
West, and in the fifth century founded a number of colonies 
on the shores of Spain and Gaul 

Colonisation in the North of the Aigaian Sea — The Thracian 
and Macedonian coasts were of impoitance through their 
wealth of timber for shipbuilding and their beds of precious 
metals Chalkis and Eretria planted a series of cities upon 
the three-tongued peninsula which later received the name 
Challt dile The evidence for its colonisation by Eretria is 
the Ibetter, but the Chalkidians, as the name given to the 
whole district shews, arose gradually to predominance. Here 
too we find Corinth active , upon the strip of land joining 
the body of the peninsula to Pallene arose its settlement of 
P_oteidaia F urther towards the east the Parians occupied the 

island ^ Thasos and the opposite mainland, at both these 
points they worked the gold-mines Lastly mention has to 
be made of a series of colonies on the Thracian coast which 
were founded by cities of Asia Minor — Marm eia (planted by 
SC\\\o^'),Aamothr^Le (by Samos), and Ainosf by Mytilene) 
Settlement of the Hellespontos, Propontis, and Black Sea — 
In the first instance streams of emigrants poured from Lesbos 
to the Troad, the Aiolic colonisation extended further to 
the Thracian Chersonnesos across the straits From the 
Hellespontos begins the colonial sphere of the Ionian cities of 
Asia Minor , the cities on the Asiatic side, j^'dos, AjjsleJ 
PaisQs, and Pacwn, and on the Chersonnesos l^tmnai and -x, 
Kardi a were colonies of the Milesians Of the other Ionian 'I 
cities Phokaia planted LampsaLos The coasts of the Pro- , 
pontis too were in large~prt appropriated by the Milesians 
The starting-point for their further extension was Kyssilos , 7 
thence they settled the whole southern fringe of the Pro- 
pontis up to the Bosporos The important place on the 
Bosporos which dominated the trade-route into Pontos was 
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occupied by the Meganans , to them Kakha don on the Asiatic « 
side and JByzantton on the European coast owed'their origin ' 

The opening up of the Black Sea by the Milesians and 
the occupation of its shores belong to the seventh century B c , 
from the time of the Greek colonisation it bore the name 
of Ponlos Euxeinos, ‘ Hospitable Sea ’ Tradition speaks of 
more than ninety colonies of the Milesians The northein 
fringe of Asia Minor in particular was planted by them with 
numerous cities, among whichjft/^i? rose to importance as a ] 
trading town, so that it in its turn after Miletos colonised the 
whole eastern corner of the Black Sea as far as Kolchis 
The Milesians ventured even to the shores of Southern 
Russia, the domains of the Scythians, a region whose 
inexhaustible wealtli in gram promised rich profit The 
most important settlement on this side was OJhm on the 
Borysthenes The other colonies also grew into notable 
places of the towns of Theodosi a, Pantt- 

kapaioii, and Phanagqreta on the Maiotis On the western 
coast of the Black Sea, south of the Istros (Danube), the 
Milesians founded Istros,P£omot,S)dtssos,jSiXi&TAppllonia In 
the sixth century the Meganans too began to gain a footing ^ 
here by their side In Bithynia Pderalleia was founded by ^ 
them , from the latter originated Cherjtomtesos on the south- 
western extremity of the Crimea and Mesamh na on the / 
Thracian coast of Pontos 

Colonies in Egypt — The circle of colonisation in this age 
was rounded off by the foothold which the Greeks gained in 
Egypt Psammetichos, the local prince of Sais, had won 
empire over the whole of Egypt by the aid of Ionian and 
Karian mercenary troops, and. during his reign supported 
himself mainly by these foreign auxiliaries He was likewise 
careful to throw Egypt open to trade with the Greeks 
Here again the Milesians held the lead First they set up a 
trading settlement on the Bolbinitic mouth of the Nile , then 
they founded on the Kanobic arm of the river, to the west of 
Sais, the city of NjiulraUs. This has been recently exca- 
vated by English scholars, and the beds thus opened shew 
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that It came into existence about 650 b c Under Ainasis 
an expansion of the colony took place Naukratis became 
the emponum of the Greeks in Egypt , here were settled 
their various races with their respective temples, besides 
which there was a common sanctuary for all 

The Libyan tableland on the north-west of Egypt was like- 
wise drawn into the field of Greek colonisation Emigrants 
from Thera set up the city about 630 n c , their 

leader is represented by legend to ha\e been '^bo 

was accounted also the first king of the new state The 
dominion of the city gradually came to extend over the 
whole tableland , the chief product of the country, the 
silphion plant, brought to the rulers a nch revenue Under 
the third king, Battos II , the colony was strengthened by a 
powerful reinforcement from Crete and Peloponnesos , and 
an attack upon Kyrcne by King Apnes of Egypt was 
resisted with success In the reign of the next king, Arkc- 
silaos II , his brothers left Kyrcne on account of domestic 
dissensions and founded the city of Barka 

The settlers of colonics at first were probably dependent 
upon their native city, gradually they became independent, 
but as a rule there remained a union of hearts between mo her- 
city and colony 

§ 9 The Military State is Sparta 

Sources — The Spartan constitution was much discussed in antiquitj 
— occasionallj m Heroiotos by Xenophon in his treatise ' On the State 
of the LalvCdaimonians,' by hplwros, and in a polemical fashion by 
Artsiotle. The legend of Lykurgos appears m developed form in the 
' Lj kurgos of Plutarch 

From the information given by Ephoros as to the Cretan constitu 
tion we possess a considerable extract in the tenth book of Strabon , to 
this has now to bo added the Law of Gortyr, which has survived as an 
inscnption and probably dates from the beginning of the fifth centuiy 

In contrast to the changes in the rest of Greece, Sparta 
and the Cretan cities stood still at a stage of constitutional 
growth which was far more antiquated than the condition of 
things depicted in Homer The characteristic sign of this 
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IS tint no anstocncy grew up jq cither country The 
organisation given to tlie Spartan State fitted it for great 
military efforts and for a leading position in Greece 

Tradiuon, especially as developed after the beginning o{ 
the fourth centur), ascribed the merit of having created the 
S fortan institu ttOPSUic-^A"^ the Icgislauon of L^lurgos 
(Ljkurgos was said tp have been of royal blood, uncle and 
guardian of a king^ r was in the latter quality that he 
accomplished his work as a legislator, after having previously 
collected the requisite c \pcrtcn ccs in travel According to a 
wide-spread view he bor ro wccnu?~hiw£/rom tljc-Crctanb , 
the opinion however came fo prevail that the Delphian 
Oracle had inspired him to his work, in the form of senten- 
tious utterances in verse or of prose rules, rhclrai Nor did 
the ancients agree on the date of Lykurgos’ life , he was 
chiefly put in the ninth century On reality Lykurgos is not 
a historical pcrsonalitjq but a figment of rcligioit^^, the work i 
attributed to him did not originate from any individual, but ) 
was the result of a long course of development 

The basis of the Spannn state is a ruling class of perfeeth fpji. 
Jjurghers viith equal rights {isfarhatai), assembled in the capiial 
vihich consisted of several open villages Below ihcsc were the serfs 
or Heh's and the free subjects dwelling together in communiiics, ilic 
Petno'Tor The larger pan of the land occupied by the Spartans was 
nfade the propertj of ihe coinmiinuv and divided out into land lots 
(khm), onginallv all of the same sire which were assigned for tluir 
support to the free burghers of the communit), and might not be 
alienated. T he work of husbandry was done b) the Uelots, who had 
lo deliver to the owaicrs a fived proportion of the produce 1 he Helots 
were slaves of the slate, and were also called upon f(w-mddiiry^rncc 
iiAny propertj other than real estate was forbidden to Spartans , even 
aficr the iniroduclion of coined mono) in oilier states the Spartans 
clung to iron as a medium of cvehange ' 1 he pursuit of commerce 
and industry devolved upon the PerioUot, who were left in 
possession of the land Ijmg within the bounLTs'of their cities , they too 
performed mihtarv^ service 

The W.g.'arr-Jhe Spattiatcs^educaii oji and form ofjife, was calculaicd 
to train iheni lo the utmost possible smartness m war I he bojs 
whose bodily fitness had been ofliciallv ascertained at their birth were 
divided into troops under <;tatc supervision ind brought up together 
The men were grouped in eompanics of ‘messmates and ‘tcni-fcllovvs’ 
every one had to bring m his fixed contribution to the common mess 
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Ilic irsiiy consi ltd of llit. tlo c hn\j mfinlrj, uJiicli rnirchcd with 
cqunl^lcp, U ^vn3 diMclfd into tfent SjUrn nc\cr \sent £0 f3r as 
to t inblisli n c-i\i!rj fortx, the 300 ‘ KnirhU; «i-rc a cnch corp' 
of inhntr) 

In th' 'f-ionl o'^ans of the b iit wi nj.nn (ind the pfcnhanti s of 
an carliL' npi Ikrialitar) roj iltv «■ innod in th’ form of a kinfship 
hold hs two an institution found at an earn dat" in o'lier Circr k 
6l it( s ns Will Of tlic Ut-U- r-OT tl hoii'j’- tin, Ifid it and the / n/a 
/jjiiuitr^thi fomur ranh'al as tin hi; her CDs jnistr? of ihc hHitts 
wcri contim allj lump eunail(.<' to tie pain of tin jvoplc and tin 
ma; istntcsfY**’'^ " >no t cleirK lilintrated l;j tin f ict that the\ 
ceased to h arei from n sponsiliihts ^1 ssar tins fept their posers 
ssithout curiailnnnt,/in [e aei. tlus Jjos eso d hit! more than a fess 
lionorarj pnvik,'u^Cn>eir rest iiues con 1 tsd of tin proth cc of tin ir 
domain ind of tlnir shai-c in sacrilices and fin fri its at the biate 
tahh the) rcctised twofold portion"- On their ileath a natio lal 
moutnmj’ ssas ord lined , their burial was [icr'^ornicd ssith fatat 
pqmi^ 

^hc Council or iskd of tswents u qhl m-ml«rs aliosc 

ei^ scars of ai o’" s no win dio'cn b) the p- oph fo" life, Ixrides 
th sc It contami d the two hmjs sslio Ind no mr rs soicv m the sotinp 
than oth' r coumillors Hits Council hi Id control o tr the state in 
contrast to It tin Communal A'-jrtiibIs or f"// lost inducncc Ilii 
latter had no powi 7 ~Trmeffr'"Tt"''iir i un s' oT its osn ans p-oposal 
dLlnmcntal to the Stat' winch it niieht pas could be qua-»hed b) 
tUc hi i>,s 111 union with tic til ntsia 

f riie / // >nn a hoard of lise officials ( Voted b) the ivaiplc fO' a 
ji^rs scrsicc came bs de„rcci> to le. the mo^t powerful niacpstric) 
in Spana'Sj Hit o^iein of this ofiice is uni noun it ccrtainls ss-as not 
a part of the earliest mslitutinn lo jiidpc from its sulrserp cpt 
functio IS It was a Iward of p neral sujiersision the continual dis 
senstons lx.tsseiu the isso ro\-aI fimilic^ resulted in the E|)hors 
obi immj, the rit,ht of tummoninp the kinfs lieforc them and im 
pnsonmp them riic) I ad likcssi c the jurisdiction lu cisil suits. 


CHAPTER III 

The Strife of the Orders and the Rise 
of Democracy 

The transformation in the Greek world that now follows 
takes up the sesenth and sixth centuries b c In this 
period were finally developed the constitutional forms which 
determined the political liie of later times 
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§ 10 Economic Changes and their Results 

Sources — The in\ention of coinage by the Lydians is reported by 
Herod I 94 , for the rest our authorities are the facts of metrology 
and numismatics The economic transformation is perceived most 
distinctly in Athens As to Zaleukos and Charondas there are many 
scattered pieces of information, especially in Diodoros, Book XII , 
and Strabon, Book VI 

The growth of the sphere of Greek nationality was 
accompanied by an expansion of commerce Qiitherto 
husbandr y had been the chieG-source^of-ltvelihood , now 
fTadFbegins to throw it into the shade> To the already- 
mentioned trading towns has now to be added the little 
island of Atgma, which had taken no part in colonisation 
the commercial centres there grew up thriving industries, 
which were pursued on a wholesale scale with slaves as 
workmen and produced articles for export into the barbarian 
lands bordering on the colonies , and thus was formed a 
new order, the class of industiial workers and traders?'-In 
connexion with the advance of transmarine commerce 
(unprovemenis were made in shipb„uilding , the Corinthians 
are said to have built the first trireme^! In this period 
navies came into existence , the earliest sea-fight, that 
between Coonth and Korkyra, is assigned to the year 664 
Weights and Measures — Commercial traffic needed for its 
regulation a standard of universal currency and a measure of 
value which should be secu^ against fluctuation and recog- 
nised by the state Henc^jSn the seventh century there arose 
the system of weights and measures , it was derived from the 
Babylonian systeny/^nd by its origin testifies to the com- 
mercial relations of Greece with the East ([Its unit is the 
Talent [talanlon') , this contains 60 mmas (mnn/), one mna 
containing 50 sta teres or lOO drachmat, and one drachme 
equalling 6 obolo^^ 

This arrangement underwent various alterations in detail , 
but in the main there were two systems, those of Atgnm and 
Eulota, which attained wide currency Connected with this 
was the introduction of coined money Hitherto tiade had 
been chiefly barter , as a recognised medium of exchange 
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were used sticks or birs of copper and iron, winch were 
weighed out in purchise 

'Ihe invention of coini]'iftat is, certain pieces of precious 
ihenl that were stamped by the State with its escutcheon and 
were possessed of a value determined by it,y^s due to the 
Lydians, they struck the first coins of an alloy of gold and 
Sliver, at tlic beginning of the seventh century This new 
acquisition soon spread to the Greeks Corresponding to 
the two metrical systems, two standards of coinage gained 
currency, with silver as their material, these were the 
Atgincttc, which spread over the mainland of Greece, with 
the exception of Corinth, and over the Kyklades and Crete, 
and the Euloic, which was adopted by Corinth as well as by 
the colonies of Euboia Thus were marked the bounds of 
the two great commercial spheres into which Greece was 
then divided 

The transition caused by the introduction of coinage from 
the economic basis of kind to a monetary system brought in 
Its train tremendous revolutions'^-Jts first effect was un- 
favourable to the less wcahhy, especially the land-owning 
peasantry and tenant-farmersi At the same time this class 
was made to suffer severely from the competition of imported 
produce, particularly oCPonuc and Sicilian grain Hence 
they were frequently forced to take refuge in borrowing from 
the great landowners or the landlords , if they could not repay 
their debt or make up their rents they became forfeit in 
person to their creditors, and might be sold into slavery 
^vOn the other hand the transformation of military tactics 
tended to shake the position of the ruling class , the place of 
the warriors fighting in chariots and of the horsemen was 
taken by the compact heavy-armed infantry or /joy>/r/i7i, of which 
the flower consisted of burghers of middle rank and mode- 
rate means 

Peasants and townsmen, grouped together under the 
common name of Df/nor, 'united in demanding that the law 
should be written down and published Hence in this age — 
from the seventh century onward into the^beginning of the — 
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sixth ^century — we hear of le^tsjalims ,in the \arious pares 
of the Hellenic world, which as a rule consisted in some 
citizen being entrusted with unlimited powers in order to 
register and recast the law The oldest legislator is said 
to ha\e been ZaleuLos in the Italic Lokroij his rules were 
accounted by antiquity as the earliest code The tradition 
concerning him and (^}ncaii t!as o f Katane is overgrown vath 
mythical traits The laws of Charondas were adopted in 
the other Italic and Sicilian ciues of Chaikidic origin 
Besides these and Drakon-zndrSoIon in Athens, mention is 
made also of J’] etd on~ix\ Corinth, Phtlolaos in Thebes, and 
Ptilalos in Ivlyul^ne Each of these codes embraced not 
only the laws of the family, of inhentance, and of punish- 
ment, but also civic discipline and morals , the new condi- 
tions of commercial traffic were likewise regulated The 
degrees of punishment, hitherto left to be fixed at the dis- 
cretion of the individual judge, were now determined by 
the hw , but their seventy was notorious, as in the case of 
Drakon. 


§ 1 1 Conquests or Sparta 

Sources — Tlic liille certain mformauon tint mc Inre of the Mes- 
ssnnn ^\ ars is found in ihc fmgmenis of ihc coniemporin 1\tic poet 
T'irtaios the current accouni occurs m Pa tscrias (second centurt 
A n ), whose chief sources were Htc \crsions with romintic orna 
mentation \it. the namtiNe of Af rvi of Pnenc fsccond ceniurv 
1 c ) for the first wnr and ihe cp c poem of Pharos the Cretin (third 
century n C ) for the second w ir On Phcidon of Argos see espccnlly 
Herod M 127 and Slribon UIIl 3 (from Eplioros), supplemented 
b) the dates gi\cn bj the chroniclers TTic legend of the foundation of 
the Olympic games is given b\ AnstoUe m Plunrch, Lykusvos, ch i 
The victories of Sparta over Tegci are recounted by Herod 1 ^ff 

Sparta at the outscw docs not stem to have had the whole 
valley of the Eurotas under its control , but the Spartan 
State naturally tended to grow by further conquests The 
demand for the creation of new land-lots in order to meet 
the constant increase of the domimnt population led to a 
policy of expansion The nearest neighbours were Argos, 
the cantons of Arkadia, and Messenia 
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Sparta seems first to have assailed Messaiia, whose fruitful 
plain on the Paniisos was the most convenient ground for 
the extension of the Spartan glebe The earlier history of 
Messenia is overgrown with a crop of later fictions, but it 
appears certain that the district to the east of the Pamisos 
was even before the first war occupied by communities of 
Lakonian Penothot The tradition as to the Messenian 
Wars IS obscure As regards the first war it seems to be 
clear that the credit of having conquered Messenia belongs 
to the Spartan king Theopompos and that the struggle came 
to an end in its twentieth year According to the most 
generally currentxalculation of antiquity, it took up the years 
743—724 B c (^he Messenians, so far as they remained in 
tlie country, were reduced m the rank of Helot^ the coast 
became the land of the Perioikoi 

^Sparta was less successful against -jir^os, which ^had-^x^' 
'tended its rule over the eastern shores of Peloponnesos and 
Kythera , '^continual struggles went on, centring in particular 
on the -ebnquest of the region of Kynurta In the year 
^669/8 the Spartans suffered a severe defeat at Hystaty 

To this age probably belongs King PheidSn of Argos 
Of him it IS related thafr'A'e forcibly took the festival of 
Olympia out of the hands m the Eleians and celebrated it 
himself, the introduction of the weights and measures 
current in Peloponnesos is likewise tracecl back to hii^ As 
to Jys^date much disagreement prevailed already in^ ancient 
times. It wobably falls between the First and Second 
Messenian Wars"]^ 

The worship of Zeus in Olympta goes back to immemorial 
antiquity , when the sports in honour of the god were estab 
hshed is uncertain King Iphitos of EIis and Lykurgos of 
Sparta are said to have been specified on an ancient document 
as the first founders of its constitution and of the festival-truce 
^The starting-point for the_^hst of victors is the year 77^ 
from this were reckoned the Olympiads The management 
of the sports was in the hands of the Eleians, but was 
contested by the Pisatans In course of time fnendly-r-elai 
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tiODS-grew up ictu^cn the SparLins and the Fltwns, whilst 
the Mcsscnians soughf’support from the Pisatans 'Theidon 
may have interfered on behalf of the Pisa^ans, and procured 
for them the prcsidcncj of the sanctinrj , thej held this 
from C6o b c for tuent\-tuo Oljmpnds 

j^rl kTu yas -Jikcmsc-3ssailcd3y, ■^he Spartans All the 
foes of Sparta banded thcmsthcs together when the Mes- 
scnians strove to shake ofi the joke th*t had been laid upon 
them As to this^^cond Mcsscnian War, which probablj 
broke ojl about the middle' of thc'ic\”chth cen^ur} , we are im- 
p^rfcctlj informed , but the memorj of the champion and 
leader of the insurgents, Artsior crest lived on through 
ccntuncs With the Mtsscnians were leagued the Argues, 
Arkadfins, and Puatans In the first period fortune was 
not on the side of the Spartan^j the tide did not turn until 
the lead was taken bj the singer ^7} r/r;:?/, reputed to have 
been «cnt from ^\fhcns, but in rcalitj a Spar’an ^hc de- 
cisive blow was s ruck in the battle at the ‘Great Ditch’ , 
but the Messenians maintained themselves some sears longer 
in the north of the countrs, in ihcir mountain-stronghold 
Ltru After its capture a portion of them svcni away to 
foreign lands, the rest sank back in'o the condition of 
He!o’'S 

Af cr ’he final reduction of Messenta the efforts of the 
vSpanans vs ere directed towards acquiring Arladm . hut 
/rgiTr . "'s no. subdued b\ them unnl about the middle of the 
si\th Centura 1 he citj was not made subject, but bound by 
treats to lend help in ss ar, a compact that laid the founda- 
tion-s^onc of 'he Peloponnesian S\’"iuicl' 't , the other 
Arkndian camons in time also came under the Icaderohip 
of Sparta The Elcians succccde'd m oscrpowcring the 
Pisatans , thc\ moreover retained the supersision oscr the 
Olympian sanctuars ssithout further disturbance, and their 
fncndlj relations s\i h Sparta must hasc taken the form of a 
bond of alliance Onlv the Aegises remained 'ho^Mle^; but 
about 5__6.thcs V ere defeated at 'Ij^rea, and nosv the pos- 
session of the cas'-ern coast came intouie hands of Sparta. 
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^The Peloponnesian S^mniachm was a war-league Its 
mdmbcrs had to render military service to their leader, 
Sparta, and to contribute towards the expenses of campaigns , 
and at the mtctings of the confederates was discussed the 
question of peace or war"^ 


§ 12 The Ace of Tvranxis 

Sources — On the Lidian kingdom sec //cm/f/oj I , on the 
m Greece proper Herodotos (oldest tradition) 111 48 fT 92, and the 
fragments (58-60) from the Universal Histor> of Ntkolaos of Damascus, 
an author of the carl> Imperial Age who drew upon Ephoros The 
storv of Klcisthcncs of Sekyon is told by Herodotos V 67 ff In the 
collection of poems passing under the name of T/icognts ■svexuns ele 
menls are combined, some of which are really the work of Thcognis 


The demands of the Demos went much further than a 
lustr ation pf the law , they included equality nCfights with 
the ruling class in the guidance of the State andj-^c£ifom 
iheir fln^ ciaLdisiriiss 1 As a result of the continuance of 
internal "strife men of ambition and energy, mostly favounte 
leaders of the commons, seized upon monarchical power and 
secured it for some time to themselves and their families 


The term for this form of government is 7 vrmriis . those 
who swayed it were stvlcd Tjramwi, ‘tyrants^ 

Most of the tyrants were highly cultured men and exercised 
their sovereignty to the benefit of the people They shewed 


an especially active interest in the welfare of the lower orders 
The town population was employed on works of general 
utility, as the construction of temples and public buildings, 
the laying out of streets and canals This resulted in a notable 


advance of the fine arts, which was further promoted by the 
display of splendour and luxury made by the new courts 
Their furtherance of the arts went hand in hand with their 


patronage of poetry, of which the most eminent representatives 
were drawn by the tyrants to their sides Earnest attention 
was given likewise to forms of worship and religious festivals, 
especially to those of which the lower orders had hitherto 
been the supporters , these were now raised to the rank of State 
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worships The internal development of the States was 
displayed in the growth of their spheres of sovereignty by 
foundation of colonies and acquisition of transmarine posses- 
sions Tl^ t yrannis was-an-inevitablc preliminary to^subse- 
^uent development its lasting ment_ is the ^reedom_ it 
conlerredTupon the peasant and artisan classes 

Lydia and the Cities of Asia Mttioi We know least of 

the tyrannis in Asia Minor The importance of this age to 
the Greeks there lay in their relations with the neighbouring 
kingdom of Lydia The founder of the dynasty of the 
Meimnadai, G^ges (from the beginning of the seventh cen- 
turj), had made war against the Greek cities, m order to 
gain possession of the coast His plans were crossed by tlie 
invasions of the nomad Kinmeuot fiom Southern Russia, who 
visited Asia Minor with then forays, in which Gyges met 
with his death They seem to have continued their inroads 
under his successor Ardys, who after their withdrawal took 
up his predecessor’s policj (The subjection of the whole of 
Ionia was the work of the lastTydian king, Kroisos (probably 
560-546 B c )_} His treatment of the Greek cities was gentle , 
they appear to have retained their freedom of administra- 
tion, paying only a tribute The Lydian kingdom had thus 
spread over the whole of Western Asia Minor, and reached 
from the sea up to the Halys / 

Of the distracted condition of things in Mytilene we gain 
information in the poems of Alkaios , at length (in the be- 
ginning of the sixth century) Pittalos was elected aisymnetes 
tor ten years and entrusted with the guidance of the State 
In this quality he framed his above-mentioned code of laws 

(§ 10) 

The Tyrannis in the States of the Isthmos — The greatest 
power was attained by the tyiants in the States situated on 
the Isthmos In Corinth the ruling family of nobles known 
as the Baechiadai^vjzs overthrown by whose youth 

IS described in a vein of romance He reigned for thirty 
years n c ) The Bacchiads for the most part 

fled away, and their property was confiscated , in other re- 

c 
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spects ithe rule of Kypselos is said to have been moderate 
It IS marked by the expansion of the Corinthians’ colonial 
sphere on the north-west Korkyra had broken away a 
short time before the overthrow of the aristocracy , now the 
coast of Akarnania was colonised in order to secure the trade 
the West 

'-^Of more importance thanJCypsclcSs was his~sQn_and-sucr 
^'cCKor Penandros (^27^.586 b c ) He waged war against 
his father-in-law, the tyrant of Epidauros , he succeeded in 
bringing Korkyra back to its allegiance, and in the north he 
founded Poteidaia in Pallene-^ On the other hand his design 
of cutting through the isthm'os of Corinth failed on account 
of physical difficulties He keenly appreciated poetry and 
art , the poet y^n on lived in his society, and like his father 
he dedicated works of art at Olympia His character, ac- 
cording to Herodotos, avas one of unusual harshness, his 
wife and his son met a^h their death through his fault 
Hence it came about th^Qie was followed on the throne by 
his nephew I^ammettchos, avho avas slain after a reign of three 
'' years fThe place' of tyranny avas taken by an oligarchy 
Korkyr^ecovered its independence j 
(The tyrannis arose in Sekyon about 665^ As its founder 
IS named sometimes Andreas, sometimes Orthagoras, the 
rule of avhose family lasted for about a century It found its 
support in the hitherto enslaved peasantry, avhose Achaian 
blood had remained fairly free from contamination Of these 
t) rants _the bes t kn oavii is J Qetsthene s (from the end of the 
seventh to the beginning of the sixth centuries), who in the un- 
sparing vigour of his measures surpassed all other rulers 
' He altered the basis of the constitution by making a new 
“division of the phylat or tribes) suppressed the cult of the 
Dorian national hero Adrastos, and instead claimed worship 
for the people’s faaourite god^Dionysos, for avhose festival 
he introduced tragic chorusc^ As his participation in the 
Sacred War proaes,<.Kleisthcnes avon for himself a position 
of influence in Greece , avith the Attic nobility he formed a 
close connexion through the marriage of his daughter to a 
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member of the Alkmeomd family After his death the 
tyranms lasted on for sixty years 

I n M egara the opposition of the peasantry to the nobility 
of'fhe town and the trading class resulted in the elevation of 
Theogenes His date is^ determined by the fact that Kylon 
was his son-in-law After his death a moderate government 
held rule, which again was soon followed by the bitterest 
faction-struggles the poems of the aristocrat Theognts give 
a Inely picture of their intensity The lower orders issued 
victorious from the conflict , afterwards a reconciliation of the 
parties seems to have been brought about, and with it came 
the restQintion^^a jiTliderate-ohgatcb}'^ 

'Tn Sicily the t3Tannis appeared at the same time as in the 
home-co&ntry The widest celebrity was gained by Bhularjs 
of Akragas, who seized upon the government in (^e 

\\ras notorious for his cruelty, concerning which manifold 
stones were current, notably that of the brazen bull in 
which he was said to have burnt menuo death He was 
overthrown after a reign of sixteen years?'- 

1 

§13 The Democraci of Athens 

Sources — The oldest sources of information asto the Solonian reforms 
and the pre\ jous conditions are the fragmentary remains of Solon s ouai 
poems Single notices are supplied bj Herodotos (on K}lon V 71, on 
Peisistratos I 59 ff , on the expulsion of the tyrants and on Kleisthenes 
V 62 ff , 66 ff ) and Thukydtdcs (on the rule of the Peisistratids and the 
tyrannicides VI 54 ^) A connected account of Athenian constitutional 
history douai to 403, the year of the archon Eukleides, uns given by 
AnstoUe m the first part (ch 1-41) of his v\ ork on ' The Constitution 
of the Athenians, recovered a feu years ago, uhich ivas composed 
between 329/8 and 325/4, without being finished, and which formed 
part of his great collection, the ‘ Constitutions Aristotle did not make 
for his work special studies of the documentary material , as his sources 
he used for some points Herodotos and Thukydides, throughout an 
‘ Atthis ' or Chronicle, and for certain parts an oligarchic partisan- 
pamphlet produced at the end of the fifth century, the author of which 
sought in the past for imaginary analogies to his political ideals On 
many points of history Anstotle came to a decision by drauang infer- 
ences from the circumstances of his own age Besides the above 
mentioned authors, consideration is due to Plutarch's biography of 
Solon in which Henrif>fos, a scholar of the Alexandrine penod, is 
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chieflv drawn upon Pluiarchos of Chaironeia was a moral philosopher 
who WTOte in ihe earlv Impeml *\ge in comoosing his bogmphies he 
did not pursue stnctls historical ends, and moreo^cr he wrote wathout 
his'oncal cnticism 

CrrI} HtiUr — Manifold traces in traditional historj and later 
institutions ind cate that Attica grew into a whole from seieral parts, 
and probabU not without s’nigglcs Legend conceived this union as 
effected b\ a single measure the 5'i/ ■’titsmes of the national hero 
Treseris , in rcaliU theworhof forming a united state was not con- 
summated until much later— probabK not earlier than the seventh 
certurj 

The transition from ro)aU} to anstocraev was effected by placing b\ 
the side of the kings of the Mei.c'-Ud family first a P->ler-crcros or 
general and then an Xrchor or magis rate, and bv cutting down 
their hfelong tenure of office first to ten v ears and then to one y ear at 
li e time of the last change there were created sue Tresrrotheta. or 
Maw -makers shor b after the kingship had been thrown open to all 
nobles Thisisthco'igm o‘'ineboardofthe A i; who held the 

administration and part of the jurisdiction in their hands The centre 
of the Slate was represented bv the anstocratic Counal from Ares 
Hi’l or wnich held the junrdiction fo" bloodshed ■'nd 

Eupervased the admmistratior and execution of the laws 

Theceople were divided in o PrXI t these into Prr^inux and these 
again into Families {Gir e) at the same time it was separated into 
tfiree orders Erf/^'mci (nobles) Gto"t^rot or Agrexiot (peasants), 
and D^vtJrgot (ar*isans) For purposes o'" defence the countrv was 
'cparated irto fortv eight distnets or Aauirdr-rx The nobles alone 
were possesseo of full nghts and thgib'e for office. The economic con- 
dition was the same is ekewhere m Greece a part of the peasantrv 
had become teaanis of the g"cat landowners and paid as rent to them 
one-Ei\th of the r crops {Jdii'cxx orox) while even the independent 
farme- was often fo'ced to 'eek salvation in borrowang on mortgage 
and both classes v ere alike liable to the age s harsh law of debt 

Kylon anckDraLor -LKjlon, a young noble, made use of 
the prevailing discontcntTor an attempt to acquire for himself 
a tyrannis (636 or 632) He failed He himself escaped , 
but hi3 comrades were put to death, contrary to the promise 
given by the Archon ^FegaUes, of the AlLircoxxid family 
This bloodj deed unloosened all the fury of faction, which 
only calmed down when the Alkmeomds yy ere condemned to 
everlasting banishment^ After this the Cretan Epixxienidei, a 
legendary personality, is said to have punfied the countrj 
from the stain of blood 

The registration of the layv yvas undertaken by Draioxi 
(621), the consi-Uutional change reported bj Aristotle, by 
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which Drakon extended political rights to all beanng arms, 

IS open to doubt The economic distress was not relieved 

In the last decade of the seventh century Athens occunied 
Sigaon. at the entrance of the Hcllespontos, which led to a 
protracted Mar with Mytilene On the other hand the growth 
of Athenian commerce was straitened by the ttvo neighbounng 
powers of Aigina and Megara The efforts of Athens to 
gain the island of Salamis, a possession of the latter, were at 
first fruitless , at last, spurred on by the verses of an aristo- 
crat, Solon, they conquered the island In the struggles of 
party Solon also took a share by publishing poems in which 
he attacked the ruling class At length the parties combined 
to elect him Archon tviih unlimited powers to remodel the 
constitution 

Solo) s ConsUiutior — The work of golonwas a radical one First 
he ordered that all_debts^on,tbe_securitj of real^cstate.~be^caI^cel!ed 
wathout evception, that enslasementfoc-dcbt-be obohshed, and ihat.no 
motc-loans-be contracted on_tbe-secunLv_of.the-person This is the 

Sence! shaking„off of-debt Other.- measures ai med a t 

r aising cominerre and industry , a reformation of the st 'tem of vTeigfits 
^admeasures a rcdiTclion oFtlie standard of the comage and the adop- 
tion of the lighter Euboic standard in place of that of •\igina led to a 
junction with the commercial sphere of Corinth lien-hje-estended 
political rights and obligations to_alk'vitbout distinction, whether the 
Hcktemoroi and tne wage earning artisans receited a share in them is 
open to qiieslioo. Tlic burghers w ere classed according to their pos 
session of landed propertt m (oupdegcees — \iic~Ei.nt akosto mcitmrtot^ w ho'^ 
annuoll} gathered in_at leasg5oo_dr\ andJiquitknLeasures, HasJJippis orA 
' Knights wath 300 measures the ZcugJIat with aoo measures, and 
th'e 7/ r/cs wath less than 200, To the nrst three classes w ho serted as 
neat} armed infantty*T5rTiorsemen, avas giten the nght of holding 
m agis uncies . the most important offices were re'^ened for the highest 
claSTbuftheThetes too had the right of shanng in thetoting and 
elections at the Assembly of the Commons Great results ensued from 
the creation of the Dikastcna or Jury Courts to w hicli appeal might 
be made from theterdicts of magistrates The centre of gra\it\ of 
government still la) m the Counal of Four Hundred founded by Solon 
and the Council of Ares Hill 

The Sacied ITat — Solon concluded his work with a general 
amnestVj nnd then went abroad For the moment he gave 
satisfaction to no one, and the struggles of faction went on 
Meanavhile Athens became entangled in a panhellenic military 
enterprise Ages ago theie had been formed among the 
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races of Central Greece an Amphiltyoma, a religious 
league with its seat m the temple of Demeter at Ther- 
mopylai, where were held its yearly meetings On the 
other hand the Oracle of Apollon at Delphoi had long ago 
risen to esteem, and in the seventh century was everywhere 
recognised as a national sanctuary In recent times the in- 
habitants of the PhoLian city of Krtsa, it was alleged, had 
permitted encroachments upon this sanctuary On the com- 
plaint of the Delphians the Amphiktyons decided on war, 
under the lead of the Thessalians , Athens and Kleisthenes 
of Sekyon furnished them with support This ‘ Sacred 
War ’ IS said to have lasted for ten years In 590 Krisa was 
taken and destroyed The Amphiktyonia undertook to pro- 
tect Delphoi, as a memorial the Pythian Games were 
founded and for the first time celebrated in 582 

Petsislralos and his Sons — In Athens there gradually grew 
up three parties, one for each of the divisions of the country 
— to wit, the Pr^/fa/of_or_inhabitants.of the EJam, oligarchic 
in sentiment, the Paraloi or men of the Coa^t, inclining 
towards moderate progrjess,_and— the— radical DtaLriot^ the 


people'bf the highlan ds in the North-East, whose^leader was 


rPeisutratos, a talented man of profound cunning 't^e suc-'^ 
^eded in winning popular favour througli his'lervices in the 
recently renewed war for Sahmis The commons granted 
him a bodyguard to protect him against his opponents, and 
with Its aid hc_madejiimsclf Tyrant m^^6i/6o The parties 

combined against him , but He was able to divide them, and"- 
though Jwice driven out alw^^ came bacl^ N^foni 541/40 
he reigMd without interruption until his death'^ ~ 

Peisistratos was a humane ruler, and thoroughly alive to 
intellectual interests He favoured the peasant order with 
his preference , in order to secure for it cheap and speedy 
legal procedure he established village-justices He effected 
the emancipation of the HeUemoroi, parcelling out among 
them the now unowned estates of the banished nobles The 
worship of the peasants’ favourite god Dwnysos was raised 
to the rank of a state cult, the Dionysia were founded, and 
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an impulse was thus given to the birth of the Drama In 
the city arose magnificent buildings, such as the Helatom- 
pedon or older temple of Athena on the citadel, the sanctuary 
of Dionysos, and die great temple in Eleusis The temple 
of Olympian Zeus however remained unfinished As Attic 
art reached its first prime under Peisistratos, so Athens was 
raised by him to the rank of a Great Power He formed 
connexions abroad, for example with Argos, Boiotia, Thes- 
saly, Euboia, and Naxos , he gained a footing in Thrace 
and maintained Sigeion 

After the death of Peisistratos ( 527 ) his sons Hipparcbos 
and HtpptaS continued to reign in his spirit An intrigue 
ot Hipparchos with a young noble, Hannodios, led to a con- 
spiracy, to which Hipparchos fell a victim (514) , after this 
the government became one of intolerable harshness Moved 
by the constant promptings of the Delphian Oracle, which 
had been won over by the Alkmeonids, who headed the 
opposition to the Peisistratids, the Spartans decided to dnve 
out Hippias Their first enterprise failed , but a second 
expedition, led by King Kleomenes himself, succeeded in 
cooping up the tyrant in the citadel, and he then capitulated 
upon a promise to let him withdraw unmolested (511/10) 
Hippias fell back into Sigeion , he and his family were put 
under a ban in Athens A^'^ith the restoration of the free 
constitution the old feud^broke out afresh, and for three 
years the aristocrats xmder Jfaguras and the democrats under 
the Alkmeonid Klasthe ues were at strife together The 
Spartan king Kleomenes’ plan of setting up an aristocratic 
government in Athens failed The result of the popular 
partjf’s 1 ictory was a radical reformation of Athens by Kleis- 
thcnes, by which democracy was planted on a sure basis 
(5oS/7)^ 

It vas probabh through Kleisthenes that the former Hekiemoroi 
first received the rights of full burgesses , m addiUon he added to the 
ranks of the burgesses a large number of stringers residing m Athens 
The burgess bodj undernent a new classification The smallest units in 
the country Mere now to be the parishes or UA; ni , those persons who at 
the time of the reformation w ere living together in one parish remained 


V 
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with their descendants its members for all time The place of the did 
tnbal stoclvs was taken by a dnision into ten Districts with the tra- 
ditional name of ‘Tnbes, Phylai, which embraced a number of 
panshes, and thus were local groups In order however to avoid the 
dangers of a pureh local system of division, the new distncts were not 
allowed to be continuous one third of each district was made up of 
parishes from the city another third of panshes on the coast, and 
another of panshes in the interior To the new Districts were trans 
ferrcd the political nghts of the old Tnbes, and according to them were 
divided the Council, now raised to 500 members, and the boards of 
magistrates 

^lo Kleisthenes is ascribed the introduction of the Ostracism 
{S^osira/iismos, ' Potsherd Court ), by which a particular citizen 
might be banished from the land for ten jears he remained however 
in possession of his propertj and his political rights were restored after 
his return j The institution was aimed against those supporters of the 
tyrants who remained at home j 


SECTION II 

THE POLITICAL DEVELOPMENT OF 
GREECE IN ITS PRIME 

CHAPTER IV 

The Greelis at War for their Independence 

Sources — The chief source is Herodotos, an Ionian noble of Halikar- 
nassos born in the first half of the fifth century, who settled in Athens 
and there entered the Periklean circle He took part in the colonisa- 
tion of Thurioi, and as a preparation for his work made extensive 
journeys to Greece and the East, which brought him to Egypt and 
Persia The plot of his work is the conflict between Hellas and the 
Orient He begpns with the subjection of Hellenic Asia Minor by the 
Lydians, and stops, though without making a conclusion, at the siege 
of Sestos by the Greeks in the autumn of 479 B C , frequently how- 
ever he reverts to earlier historj His sources were by preference 
narratives b> word of mouth , but in addition he drew upon his pre 
decessors especially the logographer Hekataios He lays chief stress 
upon the influences of personality and the interference of the gods 
For § 14 especial reference should be made to his Book I , for Poly 
krates to III 39 ff 120 ff for Dareios’ Scythian expedition to Books 
IV and V (at the beginning) The history of the Ionian Revolt is 
related in V 23 ff and VI 1-33, the expediUon of Mardonios in VI 
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43 ff , the undert'iking of Datis and Artaphernes is told in VI 94 ff , 
Books VII to IX embrace the expedition of Xerxes 
For the battle of Salamis the most important work is the ' Persians 
of Aischtlos (472 B c ), who himself took a part m that fight Hero- 
dotos and Aisclnlos are supplemented b\ the narratue of Lphoros, 
preseraed in Diodoros, Bks I\ . X , and (for the expediiion of Xerxes) 
XI , this gnes a re\ised aersion of Herodotos without material addi- 
tions Lastlj are to be included here the biographies of Thcnnstoklcs 
and Ansteides bj Phtiatek and Comelms N'epos, which arc dented 
from tanous sources 

§ 14 Persia and the Greeks of Asia Minor 

^^hile the Lydian State had been rising, then, had grown 
up in the Far East, in Iran, a new powtr, the Kingdom of the 
Medes, which was likewise intent upon advancing its fron- 
tiers Its king Kya\ares in 606 crushed the empire and 
nation of Assj ria and thereby obtained possession of Acmenia 
and Ivapp^^okia, thus becoming a neighbour of Ljdia A " 
war between Media and Ljdia lasted on for fiie years 
without being decided , when once again they were on the 
verge of battle an eclipse of the sun occurred (Mav 28, 
585) which moved the adversaries to make peace The 
nver Halys was fixed as the boundary of the two empires, 
and a family alliance between the royal houses cemented the 
compact ^7 Thus secured on their rear, the Lydian kings 
could complete the conquest of the coasts 
^^A sweeping change was brought about by the sudden fall 
of the Median Empire, the place of which was taken by 
the nation of the Persians In the year 550 Kyros, of the 
house of die Kchamemdai, took the Median king Aslyages 
prisoner The other Powers felt themselves menaced by 
this revolution , Kroisos of Lydia, Babylon, and Egypt 
leagued themselves together into a confederacj, in which the 
Sjiartans took part ^ Encouraged by the Delphian Oracle, 
(Kroisos began the w ar by crossing the Halys in the spring 
of 546, but he was defeated, his capital Saides taken, and 
himself made prisoner The Lydian Empire was now a 
thing of the past ' 

f The Greeks of Asia Minor at first sought to make easy 
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terms for themselves with Kyros , but he rejected their 
overtures While however he was turning against Babylon 
a revolt broke out m Lydia, which was supported by some 
Greek cities ^he royal generals thereupon reduced the 
whole of Ionia to subjectioi^ the kindred islanders too sur- 
rendered of their own accord^ In the Persian king the 
Greeks had got a harder master, even under Kyros, and 
most of all after the accession of Dareios, tyrants were set 
in command of the cities JJ^he services which the Greeks 
were obliged to render to the empire consisted in taxes and 
military support 

[A few years afterwards however an attempt was made in-? 
the neighbouring islands to . f ound an independent G^reeL 
realm In three brothers took the government into 

their own hands , the most vigorous of them, Po/vlrales, 
soon became sole tyrant ^ How greatly he was favoured by 
fortune is well known from legend AVith his navy he re- 
duced some of the islands and of the cities on the coast, his 
object being the lordship of the Aigaian Sea,? While the 
Persians had for years to devote their attention to the eastern 
part of their realm, Polykrates sought support from the king 
of Egypt, Amasis At home he ruled m true tyrant fashion 
A number of mighty buildings owed to him their origin At 
his court he displayed great magnificence, the lyr ic, jioet 
Analreon. o f Teos belonged to his circle (Polykrates came to 
his death before 522 b c at the hands of the Persian governor 
of Sardes In 516 Samos was conquered by the Persians') 

It ivas under the rule of Persia that the intellectual life of the Asiatic 
Greeks came to its fullest pnme For the middle and the latter half of 
the si\th century Anaximenes of Miletos and Herakletfos of Ephesos 
deserve mention as the most eminent representatives of philosophical 
speculation To the same age belongs the histonan Hekataios of 
Miletos 

§15 The Enterprises of Dareios 

The Great Powers of the Orient were one after the other 
crushed by Persia (Jhe fall of the Lydian Empire was, 

'I w by the capture of Baby lon by Kyros (539) and | 
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the conquest of Egypt by his son Kambjscs (5^53"^, The 
I change of dynasty-ffier the death of ICambyses ( 522 j^fought 
1 with it a brief calnfPas ^aretos had first to set in order the 
Idislocated empire As soon as this had been done he con- 
(tinued his predecessots’ polic^of conquest^? 

The Scythian E-cpedition — <First ^areios embarked on an 
expedition against the nomad Scythians dwelling in Southern 
Russia (about JJ-f-ii c ) During his march from Helles- 
pontos to the Istros he reduced to submission the of 

Thrace He then crossed the Istros on ships furnished by 
the lonians, Aiolians, and Heilespontines , the lonians were 
entrusted with the guardianship of the bridge After two 
months Dareios returned to the Istros In his absence the 
lonians are said to have formed the design of breaking down 
the badge, and this plan was urged by theAAhanianMiJtiades, 
Joi^f^e^IhracianXlhersonnesos , but ^■ri:ij7;oj,^e_^rant 
'iif-Milctos, induced them to reject the proposal Whilst the i 
king was returning to Asia, a corps suppressed the revolt that g ^ 
had broken out in the Hellespontine cities and reduced Thrace , ' 
Macedon too seems to have come at this time under the 
suzerainty of Persia D^n^tios _and Jbiibros were reduced , ' 
somewhat later.) ^ ^ /J 

The Ionian Revolt -^The impulse to the collision between 
Greece and the East was given by a^yolt jaf the ernes o£ 
Asia Histiaios, now summoned to the Persian court, 

had been succeeded in the tyiaums of Milctos by his son-in- 
law ^rJ'SLa^tah whose position was severely shaken by the 
failure of a naval expedition against Naxos to which he had 
instigated the Persians In order to anticipate his removal 
from office he determined to stir up the lonians to revolt 
In a short time the Greek coasts were lost to the Persians 
(Anstagoras went to the home-country to enlist allies, but 
only Athens and Eretria sent a few ships. The lonians in 
the summer of 498 J 3 umcd-down the capital of the Persian 
satrapy, , their navy succeeded in exciting the Helles- 

pontine and Aiolian cities to rebellion, and J^aua and Cyprus 
likewise joined them^ hj ti> ’ ; ^ 
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(At length the Persians rallied for an energetic defence 
■Cyprus was recovered and the revolt on the Hellespontos 
and in Aiolis crushed, and they now turned against the 
Ionian cities Aris'^agoras withdrew into Thrace and there 
aoon perished , Histiaios, who appeared in his stead, was 
nowhere received with confidence The decisive blow was 
struck in 497 near ^ilet os, where the navies of the opponents 
had gathered togetherr^neac-the-i8lancLo£. ^ye »was fought a 
batt le^in-which the lo nians were jworsted ^ (l^iletos^ however 
was^nly ^tormed jafter a siege of some years, probably in 
494 1 It j;beD -seLon fire (JCana was ne\t reduced In 
the” year following the na-vy conquered the islands and the 
towns on the Hellespontos, the army the cities of continental 
Ionia The latter were sacked and burned down with their 
temples , only Samos was spared"^ 

The EKpedtUon of Mardonios (Jt was intendec^hat the 
subjugation of Ionia should have as its sequel the conquest of 
Greece, and ^at Athens and Eretria should be punished for 
the help given by them to the lonians The Greeks in the 
meanwhile were heedlessly embi oiling themselves in local 
feuds The Spartan king Khomenes, an energetic and 
strong-handed man, assailed Argoi, but with no permanent 
success In Athens ThemistoLles rose to the archonship 
(493) , under him was begun the fortification of the Pei- 
raieus About the same time Mihtades left the Chersonnesos 
and took up his abode in his native city (T)areios’ son-in-law 
'* Mardontos, an ambitious young man, was chosen to subdue 
Greece (7 In the spring of 492, with a great fighting force by 
land and by sea, he took his way from Ionia to the Helles- 
pontos and thence along the Thracian coast When the 
fleet however sought to sail round Athos it was destroyed 
by a storm , but the Persian power in Thrace and Macedon 
was still maintained The disaster they had suffered did not 
deter the Persians In the v'ery next y ear< 3 Dareios sent 
messengers to Greece with a demand for an offering of earth 
, and water as a token of subjection , at the same time orders 
were given to prepare for the coming campaign)^ 
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(^The Persian envois were met in many Greek States with 
compliance , only in J\thens-and jSparta were they greeted 
with a determined refusal. Atgtna also having submitted to 
the Persians, Athens, always its foe, seized the opportunity 
and turned toirards Sparta with the prayer that it would 
punish Aigina for its treachery to the ciuse of Greece The 
measures taken bj Kleomcnes were brought to a stop by the 
intrigues of the second king Demaralos, and the latter tias 
thereupon deposed at the instigation of Kleomcnes, his place 
being taken by Lcotychtdas Kleomcnes was forced soon after 
to leave Sparta when the means by which he had nd himself 
of Demaratos became known , as he was plotting to return 
by force of arms he was aoluntaril) recalled Shortly after- 
wards he died a \ lolent death 

The E\pedilioii oj Dates and Arlaphernes — In the meantime 
the Persian preparations had been completed CAt the head 
of thc^army and the naay were set Daits and Arlaphernes , 
at their headquarters v.as Hippias In this force the Persians' 
chief arm, cavalry, avas especially sironglj represented The 
fleet took a course across the Aigaian Sea towards Euboia , 
the islands of the Archipelago were reduced, Karystos and 
Eretria captured The Persians then sailed to Attica and 
landed upon the plain of 3Iarathon in the cast, which appeared 
to be well suited for the employment of their cat airy 

\As the Spartans from religious scruples delayed in join- 
ing them, the Atlienians rccencd support only from the men 
of Plataiai, including these, their force is said to have 
numbered 2o,oco men The Athenians now marched out 
and posted themselves at Marathon The command was 
held by the board of the ten Strate^oi , the most important 
of these, owing to his genius for generalship and his thorough 
acquaintance W'lth Persian methods of warfare, was 
At his instance it was decided in a council of avar to strike 
the first blow The tale of how things went before and 
during the battle has been much obscured by legend , the 
fight seems to have been chiefly decided by the rapid assault 
of the Athenians As soon as they came to close quarters 
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the Persians were at a disadvantage against the heavily armed 
Greeks, and their cavalry was no longer able to charge 
without imperilling the lives of their own men The 
Persians however succeeded in embarking, they took their 
course round Sunion towards Athens, probably with the 
design of making their defeat seem slighter^ The Attic^ 
army returned by a forced march to the city , out the enemy 
(^crcly showed themseltes at the harbour of Phaleron, and 
^en sailed off to Asia (August or September 4t)o) ^ 

§ i6 The Expeditios of Xerxes 

Ctb IS defeat only spurred Dareios on to greater efforts 
For three )cars the outfitting of troops and ships continued , 
but in the third }car (486) it met with an unexpected inter- 
ruption through the revolt of Egj’pt Whilst making pre- 
parations to suppress this Dareios died (485) He was 
followed by his son Xerxes, who established once more the 
rule of Persia In Egjpt (484) He seems to have shown 
at first little ii@nation to take up the war against the Greeks, 
and to have bc^ moved to it onlj by-Mardonios and the 
Peisistratids In the new expedition the land force was to 
makFifsTvay through Thrace and Maccdon, the fleet to sail 
along the coast , to secure the latter against any mishap a 
canal was cut through the isthmos of Athos A bndge of 
ships was thrown over the Hcllcspontos 

Tfie Condition of Greece — Athens soon lost the hero of 
Marathon (flthtades undertook an expedition against the 
islands, whicK failed He was impeached by Xanthippos and 
condemned to a heavy fine , soon afterwards he died of a wound 
received in his adventure New men rose up, ThemtsioUes 
and Ansteides, both nobles and both democratic m sentiment, 
but of radically different character , Themistokles was in- 
ventive even to the point of recklessness, unscrupulous in the 
choice of his means, Protcus-like in the versatility of his 
intellect, and of amazing cunning, while Ansteides was 
thoroughly moderate and at the same time thoroughly reso- 
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lute and entirely proof against the influence of gold The 
ensuing years in Athens were taken up with vehement inner 
struggles, and the Ostracism was repeatedly used, there 
must still have been a party adhering to the Peisistrauds_^ A 
step was taken to soften the bitterness of party-feuds by re- 
forming the archonship, the holders of which were hence- 
foah appointed by lot (487/6) 

(To the same year perhaps belongs the war in 

this the Athenians met with 1 decided defeat, which more 
than anything else suggested the necessity of creating a great 
navy This was the plan of Themistokles, and was prob- 
ably opposed by Aristeides , the latter too was ostracised 
(483/2), and thus the ivay was clear for the reform On 
the proposal of Themistokles 100 tnremes were built with 
the surplus money drawn by the State from the silver-mines 
of Launon , thus was hid the foundation of Athens’ naval 
power.) ^ 

The Second Peritan IFar -^The preparations of Persia 
were completed in a.81 At ^out the same time deputies 
from the more patriotic Greek states, of which the most 
important were Sparta, _Athens, and— Gonntli “iiief-on-the^ 
Isthmos and bound themselves by oath to 1 defensive alliance 
against the Persians, in which the lead fell to Sparta En- 
voys were sent forth to win over Argos, Korkyra, and Gel^ 
of Syracuse, but they returned home without success 
Xerxes also despatched ambassadors to Greece, to demand 
the tokens of submission , the Thessalians and Boiotians gave 
them, and even the Delphian Oracle sought to dissuade from 
resistance/) 

( In the spring of 4S0 Xerxes set out from Sardes to cross 
the Hellespontos The strength of his forces amounted at 
least to some hundreds of thousands , the number of the 
ships, 1207, IS well attested While he was making ready 
to come over into Europe the Thessalians, regretting their 
treason to the cause of Greece, turned to.the Hellenic Con- 
federacy with the request that it w ould -'*occupy the pass of 
Tjsnpe. An army was despatched thither, but after a few 
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days It turned back, as its position here could be turned 
The confederates now determined to occupy a defensive point 
further back, the pass of Thermopylat, while the fleet took 
up Its post on the northern' "cape of Euboia by the Arte- 
mision A corps was sent out under Leonidas, of which the 
bulk (4000 men) were Peloponnesians Meanwhile Xerxes 
had made his way through Thrace and Thessaly and was 
advancing against Central Greece , the fleet sailed as far as 
the peninsula of Magnesia, where a furious storm fell upon it 
Xerxes succeeded in capturing Thermopylai only after he had 
turned the Greeks’ position by a mountain-path , Leonidas 
and his men fell in a heroic struggle In the meantime 1 
battle was also fought between the two navies at Artemiston, J 
but without decisive result , at the news of the disaster to the 


land-force the Greeks sailed off to the Saronic Gulf (August 

(Aftei capturing Thcrmop'ylai Xerxes advanced with the 
bulk of his army into Boio ita. which submitted to him The 
Athenians had hopes that the Peloponn esians would march ' 
against the enemy They however were at work fortifying the 
Isthmos , all that was vouchsafed to the Athenians was a 
concentration of the Greek fleet at Salamis Attica had to 


be evacuated by its whole population , the treasurers of the 
goddess Athena alone entrenched thenisehes upon the Akro- 
pohs It was only after some length of time that they 
were overpowered , the temple on the citadel was set on 
fire 

(The Persian fleet had sailed round Euboia and Sunion, 
and now lay off Phal_eron , it consisted of some six or seven 
hundred ships, while the Greeks had altogether 378 mremes 
Themistokles managed to persuade the irresolute generals to 
wait, moreover the Persian fleet had by night surrounded 
the Greeks So a battle was fought by Salam is, probably^ 
on the 28th September ^So^ym which the Persians were at 
a disadvantage through being straitened in their movements 
inside the narrow bay between the island and the mainland, 
and could not make use of their superior numbers (^The 
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battle ended towards evening with the complete \ictory of 
the Greeks,^ 

/'Xerxes ordered his fleet to sail awy in the direction of 
the Hellesponto^ while he himself began the retreat with 
the land force , Mardonios had orders to stay behind with an 
army to carry on the war Finding the bridges broken down 
by a storm, Xerxes crossed the Hellespontos on shipboard 
'Jks soon as the Greeks learned of the Persians’ departure 
they set out in pursuit , but Themistokles’ proposal to cut 
the enemy’s line of retreat by destroying the bridges was 
rejected, and the fleet was soon disbanded^ 

The citizen-body of Attica seems to ha\e been no longer 
in sympathy with Themistokles’ far-reaching schemes In 
the election of generals held in the spring of 479 he was 
passed over , as generals of this year appear Xanthtppos and 
the now recalled Ar-uleides The Persian fleet took up 
Its position at Samos, while the Greek navy assembled at 
Aigina , the commander of the latter was the Spartan king 
Leotyhdas, the Attic-'sbips being led by Xanlhippos 
Envojs of the lonians called upon them to free them 
The Greeks sailed out, but did not venture bejond Delos 
Mardonios meanwhile made oicrtures from Thessaly, where 
he had wintered, to win o\er the Athenians to the Persian 
cause On their rejection of his proposals he took the 
field, and the Athenians were forced for the second time 
to abandon their native town At length the Spartans sent 
out their army under Pausamas, the guardian of the young 
king Pfeistoanaxy-who was under age Mardonios now fell 
back upon Boiotia after having set Athens on fire, and 
encamped on the banks of the Asop os After the Spartans 
had combined with the other Peloponnesian troops and the 
Athenians, the whole fighting force of some thirty or forty 
thousand heavily armed men marched upon Boiotia and 
encamped first by Mount Kithairon . and soon after in the 
plain of PJqlauii As to the movements before the battle i 
and as to the fight itself (early in August 479) a clear ^ 
idea cannot be gained, but here also the equipment of the 

D 
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Onentals proved too weak to resist the Greek hoplites 
Mardonios fell, and his death was the signal for the Persians’ 
flight, their camp was stormed and a rich booty gathered 
Out of the tithes given to the gods was made a tripod 
dedicated to Apollon, which is still to be found in Constanti- 
nople The next step was to punish Thebes, the chief seat 
of the Greek partisans of Persia 

About the same time a crushing blow was dealt by sea 
The Greek fleet at last sailed upon Samos At the news 
of this the Persians withdrew to the promontory of Msl aJr -L. 
and beached their ships The battle that then ensued was 
decided by the lonians passing over to the Greeks 

After this victory discord arose among the Greeks as to 
the liberation of Jama They finally agreed to admit the 
natives of the islands, especially Samos, Chios, and Lesbos, 
into the Hellenic Confederacy The. mainland of Asia 
Minor was for the present excluded , its cities formed an 
alliance with Athens The fleet then sailed upon the Hellcs- 
pontos with the de-sign of breaking down the bridges 

r 

§ 17 The Covfucts of the Hellenes of the West 

Sources — ^Vs to the Hellenes of the West much is to be found m 
Hcrodotos, c g I 163 CC on the Phokanns VII 154 ff on the SiLilian 
tjrants For Kroton and Sybans compare Diodoros \I 90 \II 
9 10 Reference should be made chicflj to Diodoros (on the Cartha 
gmian War, \I 20 ff) who confessedly drew on T’rr/'nror 

,r 

(^t the end of the seventh or the beginning of the sixth 
century there grew up in the north of Africa a new power, 
Carthage, which soon set limits to the further expansion 
of the Hellenic world In Sicily it had supporters in the 
kindred Phoenician citie^ tradition connects the acquisition 
of the province of Carthage on the western extremity of the 
island with the name of the general Makhos The reduction 
of Sardinia was accomplished only ^f^Wepeated campaigns 
l^esides Carthage the Etrus cans, who were extending their 
dominion southwards, had also an interest in debarring the 
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Gj gc^g fron funhcr pro^rccs Tht two Powers entered 
into nn nlliar.ee, 'vTluch lound occasion to act when the 
inhabitants of Plolva abandoned their natnc city after 
the Pcf'-’an conquest and saiictl to Corst^n, w litre they 
carried on piract The Phokanns were indeed victorious 
oter the confcdcnie Carthaqioians and l~tru>cans in a sca- 
ilght, lu.. were forced to give up Co'sic.a 

Sn th ci ii”i 11 rf /■'-o whert. th c- I'liutiui was 

'•••it'oir tw ti I c am t vanc’U'' tn'f'i al f i J<, ani! ilsa iniiltn! con 
'1 c l>v cil 1 C,l lS tti n tpaa u\c wa‘ ilv war 

/i> -itl.N - ni "'ll of Kmtoa fro n t'c<a\ win 

wo* <{ I’l* ['ill') or" r r> f I! lift o' li iv ifiUrt iinp 

ctia'"ica' r w’O' a uiu fi'K w 1 i l t’l <-"roiu! ' I'f of i! i* li 
Ct- a 1 <,v < ’> e""i [J I 1 ovvtnow'h of h < lu) II** u v o' 

‘"m 'p <*’.1, a t* «’i ' no o” to ! •- t al\ ii >tit miirul at 

f nl a tai'-''*.. can w d ' i I'l c niti of ln>i cU vtrme, 
\l c'l O' 'ip d n Jch iLit It itin i-*- t ■•ii h la tl -• ira iitnigrii on 

o' <0 0* .5 a •’ll a mo tf um' r*- in tb t oii‘i’‘i.c i ai of ih'* 

I If- . t' e , ' 'i oa c' t onim ike Hi ti tin la t'lc 
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Between the end of the 'it\th and the beginning of 
the fif h centur* tie tjran'-cnipirci in St ilj attained to 
great impr’inct, cter in intcrra'ional rtlition« Itt Gt^a 
ro'C up Klfi'Prc', who was followed b\ hr bro'ltcr 
Ihf'jbi'r., in ‘h goternnient was leircd bj 

Ar''\ibs. 

After tbe dca h of IIijipoI rates the inhabi'ants of Gtl.a 
sough’ to recover their frctdoni , hut the i..a\ airy- centra! 
Gfb , ion of Dcinoaiercs, crushed the rising and jiinrclf 
tcizad upon the throne (^9iJ Witii true insight he per- 
cemd the need of nnl ing hini’clf niarter ol tlie citj of .9)ro- 
mse if be would win the leadcship of the whole of Siuilj 
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In this town the nobility had been driven out by the Demos 
in concert witli the serfs , Gclon brought back the former, and 
the Demos likewise submitted to him (485) The tyrant 
removed his seat to Syracuse, and did all in his power to 
raise the towrt to a slate of vigorous prosperity The manner 
in which he sought to increase the popul ition by transplanta- 
tions recalls the measures of Oriental despots To secure his 
dominion Gelon strengthened his army and called into being 
a strong navy , he then sought support among the other island 
powers and formed family connexions with Theron, the tyrant 
of Alragas 

Carthage interfered The tradition that it was sum- 
moned to action against the Greeks of the West by the 
Persian king at the moment when he was purposing an 
assault upon Greece is quite credible For some length of 
time Carthage made most careful preparations for the enter- 
prise The immediate occasion for the attack was furnished by 
quarrels between the Sicilian tj rants War broke out in the 
summer of 480 The command oter the Carthaginian host 
was held by Hamtllar He crossed over to Panormos and 
marched thence upon Htmcra At the news of this Gelon 
advanced to its relief As to the battle we hate not sufficient 
information , it lasted for more than a whole day, and when 
Hamilkar saw his men turning to flight he hurled himself 
into the sacrificial fire, in order to move the gods to change 
their will 

The Carthaginians now hastened to conclude peace 
The conditions imposed upon them by Gelon were moderate, 
consisting chiefly in an indemnity for the costs of the 
war , they remained in possession of their province The 
Sicilian confederates of Carthage, Anaxilas the tyrant of 
Rhegion and the city of Selinus, were also treated with 
gentleness Gelon did not long survive his triumph , in 478 
he died, and was conducted to his grave by the whole 
people 
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CHAPTER V 

The History of the Pentekontaetia 

The term Pentelontaeha is used to designate the period from 
^47 9 to the outbreak of the Peloponnesian War, which com- 
prised roughly fifty years\ To this epoch belong t he fin al 
^ulse of the Persian foe and the liberation of Asia Minor, 
the^stnvlHgs of tKe two c hief p owers, Sparta and Athens, to 
\vin the leadership over the whole eastern Hellenic world, 
the^/ormation of. an .Atti^ empire, and lastly, a _mar.Yellous 
nse.of-poetry and plastic art 

Smnces — No detailed account of this period has come down to us, a 
substitute of sorts is furnished by the brief sketch in Tlivk} dtdes (I 89- 
118), who also deals with the latter end of Pausanias and Themistokles 
(I 128-138) 

The narrauve of Dtodoros (Books XI and XII to ch 37) is fuller 
Diodoros drew on Ephoros, who treated the history of this age, for 
which he made an all but c\.clusi\e use of Thuktdides, from the 
rhetoncal standpoint and in a spirit of sympathy w ith Athens 1 he 
chronology of the period, with the exception of a few fixed points, is 
entirel) relative, for Tliukydides does not date events by civil years and 
the arrangement in Diodoros is quite arbitrary , we ow e some important 
dates m the constitutional history of Athens to Aristotle’s ' Constitution 
of the Athenians ' 

In Pluiarclis ' Kimon ' are preserved fragments from Theopompos of 
Chios, the second pupil of Isokrates in the domain of history, who was 
bom about 381 and composed two works on the history of the y ears 
411-394 and on the age of Philip of Macedon , m the latter he reverted 
to the history of Athens in the fifth century He was a furious enemy 
of Athens , like Ephoros, he was under the influence of the rhetorical 
schook 


§ 18 Conquests of the Greeks 

When the Greeks saw that the bridges ovci the Helles- 
pontos were already broken down, the Peloponnesians at once 
sailed home The Athenians in concert with their new allies 
besieged Sestos , which surrendered in the spring of 478, 
whereupon they too returned home As soon as the enemy ^ . 
had been driven out of the country by the battle of Plataiai ' 
the Athenians set themselves to rebuild their city and its walls 

^ ^ ‘ 
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Their plan was to turn Athens into a strong fortress This 
design met with resistance from the Spartans and their con- 
federates, but from the embarrassments into which Athens 
was thus brought it was evtncated by the guileful skill of 
Themtstokles Chief attcnuon was given to the foruficaiion 
of the harbour , the whole peninsula of Peiraieus, as is proved 
by the considerable rums that still surviie, was surrounded by 
walls along the coast-hne and on the land side , the three 
harbours could be closed, and contained the docks. The 
conclusion of this labour by the Long Walls, which joined 
the capital to the port, was the work of a later age (§19) 
In order to regularly strengthen the navy', Themtstokles 
earned through a law under which twenty ships were built 
every y ear 

iJfjf of (b: Attic Nanai League -^n the summer of 47S 
Pausanias was sent out in command of a rmnfederate fleet 
First he reduced Cj;^n«,'and thence he' sailed to the Bosporos 
The[capturc' of B^zantTcn sccmcA the connexion between 
Greece and the Black Sea, which was of importance for the 
supply of gram Dunng the stay of the Greek fleet here a 
weighty change was made in the Hellenic confederation 
Pausanias is said to have now entered into treasonable rela- 
tions woth the Persian king, he certainly behaied towards 
the allies in a haughty and tyrant-hke fashion The lonians 
and Hellespontines refused to remain any longer under his 
leadership and turned to the Athenians, reques'ing them to 
undertake the command of the war against Persia , and to 
this the Athenians most wulhngly assented Thus was 
founded the Kanjil JHoafeAeracy of Delos Af er 

this the PelpjHJnncsians retired from the w ar b\ sea , but the 
alliance between them and the Athenians w-as not cancelled 

The Ac.c/ Cot Uderrey thus founded by Athens is the, most impor- 
tant polhTcalcreauon of the fifth century / the chief men! in bnngmg 
It into being was due to ^jaslc^s who waS m command of the ^itic 
ships before Biaantion. He shaped it into definite fo-m in concluding 
the treaties be ween Athens and the aties The self goicmment of the 
al members was presen cd deliberation on common business was 
u-'id to a S)aod of d puties which had its scat in Ddos The 
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duties of the Allies consisted either in furnishing ships of war or, m 
lieu thereof, in payment of a federal tribute, the Pharos 1 he funds 
marie up from the reicnues of the confederaej were treasured at Delos 
under the protection of Apollon , the administration of them was in 
the hands of a ncnl> formed Attic board of Hellluotavnai^ Ilie first 
federal tribute amounted to talents /the assessment and apportion- 
ment of It oser the Allies a^as entrusteoAo ^OSteidcs The league in 
the first years of its existence embraced, gcncrall) speaking, Euboia 
the Ionian Kjklades Xcsbos,._Chios, Samos and jlie Jonian^and 
' Aiolic'mics^oL-As’''- as,faFas~tIic~HeIIespQntos and Tropon- 

_tis/~?irnong its original arrangements is to be reckoned the di\ ision 
into Quatters, which in the lirst instance served for the levjmg of 
the //ienir,(Uic oldest sphere of the league was divided into three 
Quarters, those of /OHiaJihe-^&fikt^anfiWr-ttod the Islands'^ 

Beside Acisteides, .f^WtiadesLsan was also at this 

time a leading statesman He was_Da_gceat_politician , the 
prosecution of the war against Persia and a friendly alliance 
with Sparta made up his programme, to which his essen- 
tially military endowments corresponded CHis popularity was 
founded upon the aristocratic affability of his demeanour, 
his generosity, and his manifold contributions to objects of 
general utility He remained for nearly fifteen years the 
highest in repute of the Athenians' generals His first im- 
portant deed of arms was aimed at driving out the Persian 
garrisons still lying in Euiope^ whose chief seat was^Aiow on 
the Strymon (476/5) The Athenians’ attempt to secure 
their newly won domain by planting a colony failed Instead 
the Greek cities on the Thracian and Macedonian coasts 
entered the league , they were comprised in the T/si acian 
Quarter Kimon earned yet another title to thanks by 
clearing the Aigaian Sea from the pirates who had their 
scat in the island of Slyi os , the bones of the national hero 
Theseus which lay there were brought to Athens and buried 

(476/5) 

In the same year, as it would seem, the Spartans undertook 
an expedition into Thessaly under the command of J.rnty-^ 
cjiidas The king allowed himself to be bribed, and beat a 
retreat , for this he was driven into banishment, in which he 
died in 469 He was followed by his grandson J^dudsmos 
Soon Paiisantas again came forward He was recalled and 
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condemned to an inconsiderable fine , then he set himself 
on an independent footing at Byzantion and Sestos, 
there held his ground for a number of years Seemin 
there was a party in Sparta which countenanced his condu 
in the expectation that the deielopment of Athens would 
checked by him In Peloponnesos a democratic moveme 
asserted itself which threatened to seriously weaken Spaui 
position of leadership It was perhaps now that Jlrpo s pasa 
over to democracy The current seized the neighbounr 
Arltt dia, and in E/is too a jicmocratic reform of the con 
stitution took place (471) 

The End of Pausamas and ThemtsloUes — The Athen 
at length took measuies against Pausamas (471 or 470) 
He was dm en by Kimon from Sestos and Byzantion, bi 
he remained in the Troad When notice was given to th> 
Ephors that he had formed relations with the Persians, the’ 
ordered him to return home The call was obeyed 
succeeded in getting himself released from durance, and "la * 
use of his liberty to enlist a party among the Helots W1 1 
the Ephors heard of this they took steps to arrest him Pau- 
sanias fled into a temple , he was there walled in, and died 
of hunger 

A like lot met ThemtsloUes Various causes — alike his 
want of scruple and his greed — worked together to bring 
about his fall , the Spartans moreover saw in him their most 
influential opponent in Athens In 471, as it would seem, 
Themistokles was ejected from Athens by ostracism He 
went to Argos, from which he paid visits to the other parts 
of Peloponnesos, and beyond doubt took a part in the move- 
ment directed against Sparta An opportunity at last pre- 
sented Itself to impel Athens itself to measures against 
Themistokles , the letters found in the hands of Pausamas 
revealed, as it was averred, the complicity of Themistokles 
in the treasonable plots of the other, and the Spartans now 
impeached him to the Atlienians He was banned from the 
territory of the Hellenic Confederacy, and Athens and Sparta 
despatched men to seize him But Themistokles was already 
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in flight , from Korkyra he came to Macedon and thence by 
ship to Asia Minor. In the Persian Empire a change of 
rulers had meanwhile taken place , Xerxes had been mur- 
dered in a palace-revolution and his son ArSa\er\es Mal- 
rocbetr raised to the throne (464) A jear after, Themis- 
tokles presented himself at the Persian court Artaxerxes 
made him tyrant over the cities of Magnesia on the Maian- 
dros, Lampsakos, and Myus He lived some years longer 
in Magnesia 

With Themistokles was removed the motive force that 
was capable of combining the Peloponnesians against Sparta 
The position of the latter in Peloponnesos was re-established 
by Its victory over the Arkadians at Dipaia But it could 
not stop the expansion of Argos, which overthrew and de- 
stroyed Mjkenai and Tiryns 

Tile war with Persia rested for nearly ten years The 
Athenians seem to have spent this ame chiefly in settling the 
arrangements of the League Most of the cities before long 
chose to free themselves by payment of the federal tnbute 
from the duty of furnishing ships , thus the power of Athens 
was strengthened and the weight of the Allies lessened At 
the same time the Athenians took care that obligations should 
be fully observed , and this led to revolts of allied ciues, 
which were crushed by force of arms and punished wnth the 
loss of their self-government The first to be thus reduced 
to serfdom was Na\os (some little time before 467) 

Proseculton of the Persian JVar — ^After the fall of Themis- 
tokles and the death of Ansteides (soon after 470) Kiraon 
was the only politician of weight m Athens He deemed 
the hour had come to drive the Persians back from the 
southern coasts of Asia Minor With 200 ships he sailed to 
Sana and Lj kia and reduced both countries The Persian 
army and fleet had taken up their position on the coast of 
Pamphylia, at the mouth of the river Eurymedon Kimon 
first worsted the fleet , then he put to shore and inflicted a 
defeat on the army (probably in the autumn of 467) 

This victory consummated the deliverance of the Greek 
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coasts The Persians henceforth limited themselves to 
measures of defence The Attic Naval Confederation was 
raised by the addition of these cities to its greatest compass , 
the towns of Lykia and Karia were made into the last (the 
Kariati) Quarter of the League Some Persian garrisons 
which had maintained themselves on the Thracian coast 
and the Thracian Chersonnesos were driven out in 465 by 
Kimon 

§ 19 The Struggle of Athens for the League 
BY Land 

The opposition between Sparta and Athens now reveals 
itself, and involves them in war Both States aspire to 
leadership , for the present the result of the conflict is a 
delimitation of the opposed spheres of power 

The Third Messentan JVar and the Fall of the Council of 
^lyiQpa gosjn Athens — The change in the organisation of the 
*76110 Confederacy led to further revolts, and first to that 
of Thasos (465) The Athenians invested the city At 
the same time a colonising expedition occupied the distnct 
of Enneahodoi, or ‘ Nine Ways,’ on the Strymon , on 
advancing further inland they were cut to pieces by the 
Thracians The Spartans promised to gam a respite for 
the Thasians by making an inroad into Attica , but they 
met with an unexpected hindrance An earthquake in the 
summer of 464 desolated Sparta , the Jdelots profited by 
the general confusion and rose up Their base was the 
mountain - fortress of Jjhome The Athenians however 
, forced Thasos in 463 to surrender , it had to give up its 
mines on the mainland, and was made tributary As the 
Spartans did not succeed in quickly suppressing the Helot 
rising, nothing remained far them but to turn to Athens for 
help 

Here Kimon on his return from Thasos had been im- 
peached by the leaders of the democratic party which had 
grown up in the last few years, and which in its foreign 
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policy sought to break with Spam and to extend the Attic 
Confederacy to the mainland, while at home it aimed at 
increasing the political rights of the lower classes and putting 
an end to the privileged position of the Council of Areio- 
pagos At us head stood Ephtahes and Xanthippos’ son 
PertUts, who was inclined by his descent on the mother’s 
side from the Alkmconids towards democratic principles 
Periklcs was the accuser of Kimon, who however was 
acquitted The democratic party protested most vigorously 
against supporting Sparta, but Kimon’s influence carried the 
day , he was himself despatched wiili a corps into the 
Pdoponnesos When the Spartans’ hopes of taking Ithome 
by storm avith the aid of the Athenians were not fulfilled, 
they conceived a distrust of the latter and dismissed them 

The democratic party m the meantime had profited by 
Kimon’s absence to radicallj reform the State They 
directed their assaults against the political powers of the 
Araopagos Tlie latter held the examination of magis- 
trates before their entrance into office, overlooked their 
official conduct, receued complaints of abuse of magisterial 
power and charges of high treason, and supervised the 
administration of finance The conservatives were defeated, 
and the Arciopagos was stripped of these privileges, which 
passed over partly to the Council of Five Hundred and 
partly to the Popular Assembly and the Jury-Courts (462/1 ) 
Kimon’s attempt after his return to revoke these reforms 
led to the ostracism being put into force against him, prob- 
ably in the spring of 461 Soon afterwards Ephialtes was 
murdered ^ 

In view of the jvrong done to tiicm the Athenians now 
declared their alliance with Sparta to be dissolved, and 
entered into a connexion with Atgos, which was joined 
by Thetsaly At length the Helots on Ithome capitulated 
on the promise of unmolested withdrawal, and were settled 
at Naupaktos by the Athenians, who thus secured for them- 
selves the control of the Gulf of Corinth Soon after this 
Megara likewise turned to Athens (460) , thus the way 
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into Peloponnesos was in the hands of the latter But before 
a collision could take place Athens, which should now have 
kept Its powers well in hand, involved itself in a foreign 
enterpnse After the accession of Artaxerxes Egypt had 
nsen in revolt under the leadership of Inaros, and it now 
made a successful application to Athens for help The 
allied Egyptians and Athenians gained command over the 
Nile and shut up the Persians inj^mphis (459) ^ 

War of Sparta and Attica — ^Directly after this hostilities 
were opened in Greece by the steps taken by Athens against 
Corinth and its allies The latter were joined by Aigina 
Athens however maintained the upper hand in the conflicts 
of the years 459 and 458 

A dispute between Phokis and Dons furnished the 
Spartans with an opportunity of interfering in the affairs 
of Central Greece by despatching an army thither The 
Athenians by their fleet barred their line of retreat over the 
Gulf of Corinth , and when the Spartans tamed for a while 
in Boiotia and helped the Thebans to gam the leadership 
over the other Boiotian cities, Athens sent out an army, 
which at Tanag ra suffered a decisive defeat in consequence 
of the Thessalian cavalry deserting to the enemy (457) 
Kimon, whose ostracism was revoked, succeeded in conclud- 
ing an armistice.for four months with Sparta, which enabled 
the Athenians to proceed against Boiotia Two months 
after the battle of Tanagra was gained the victory of_Q/w- 
phyta (457), which made Athens the head of a great league 
of continental States Boiotia and Phokis were bound to a 
pledge of military service , the Lokrians likewise entered 
the confederacy, and Aigina surrendered perforce 

The situation after Oinophyta shews the Athenians at the 
zenith of their power in the fifth century It was now 
possible for them to complete the building of the Long 
Walls, by these the two ports were joined to the city 
and the latter was made the greatest fortress in contempo- 
rary Greece The Spartans had to submit to Tolmides 
sailing round the Peloponnesos and in his course burning 
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down the na\al arsenal of Lakonia at (probably 

455) 

The failure of us Egyptian enterprise entailed a serious 
loss to Athens The Persian general Megal^zos succeeded 
in shutting up the insurgents and the Athenians on the 
island of Prosopitis, which he captured in 454 But few 
Greeks escaped, ancTa fleet of reinforcements was destroyed. 
Egypt came once again under the dominion of Persia , only 
the Delta kept up its independence The losses of the 
Athenians in men and ships were extraordinary How 
much they felt themselves imperilled by the victory of 
Persia is shewn by the fact that the treasury of the League 
was in 454 removed from Delos to Athens In order to 
confirm anew the latter’s supremacy in Central Gieece 
Perikles brought the Achaians into the confederacy by a 
cruise into the Gulf of Corinth 

77 >f Last Expedition against the Persians — ^The umveisal 
exhaustion led to a cease in the wai during the three fol- 
lowing years and in 450 to an armistice for five years 
Immediately upon this Kinion undertook the List expedition 
against the Persians, in order to secure Cyprus He posted 
himself with his fleet before JCition Wfiilc blockading it 
he died, and the Athenians were forced by lack of pro- 
visions to raise the siege During their return they won at 
Salamis a brilliant double victory (449) But despite this 
success Cyprus did not abide in the possession of the Greeks 
Soon after this enterprise an end must have been put to 
hostilities by an arrangement between Persia and the Attic 
League , this is what is wrongly called the Kimonian Ppace^ 
properly the Peace of Kallias Doubts havFTfcen thrown 
even in antiquity on the existence of this compact , but as 
the actual documents of it arc vouched for by a reliable 
witness. Its reality is not to be questioned By it a frontier 
was fixed which might not be overstepped on the one side 
by the navy of the Persians and on the other by the navy of 
Athens, and the independence of the Greek cities of Asia 
Minor was recognised 
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Loss of Athens' Leadeishtp by Land — Despite the truce, 
quarrels in Greece between Delphoi and Phokis led to re- 
newed hostilities The Spartans forcibly interfered in this 
‘Sacred War’ (448), but after they had marched away 
Perikles restored the former state of affairs in Delphoi 
The movement which put an end to the dommation of 
Athens over Central Greece started from Boiotia Here the 
exiles were striving to stir up the country to revolt. Tol- 
midcs was sent out by Athens with troops, after an initial 
success he was surprised at Koconeia and with his force 
perished (447) Boiotia recovered its independence, and 
began a policy of hostility to Athens 

This defeat led to further disturbances The parties hos- 
tile to Athens in the allied States combined in order to stir 
up a far-reaching revolt, for which the support of Sparta was 
gained The signal for it was given by the defection of 
Euhota from the League (446) While Perikles was sail- 
ing over to this island, the news reached him that Megara 
had risen and overpowered the Attic garrison, while a Pelo- 

? onnesnn army under King Phistoana-e was coming on 
'erikles for the moment left Euboia alone and turned against 
the Peloponnesians, who had already burst into the Eleu- 
sinian Plain No battle was fought The enemy’s army 
marched back and disbanded , the general opinion attributed 
this to Perikles’ bribery of the king and his adviser Both 
the latter were punished , Pieistoanax went into banishment 
The nsing in Euhoia was soon crushed The domain of 
Histiaia passed into the hands of Attic Kleriichot (§20), 
the other cities were reduced to the position of vassals After 
the subjection of Euboia, in,the winter oi Thirty 
Tears’ Peace was concluded between the Spartan League and 
AthensflvEich implied a final renunciation by the latter of 
Its hopes of a continental League , it surrendered the terri- 
tories still subject to It in Peloponnesos ^ 'The two Con- 
federacies were mutually recognised in their present compass , 
cities that stood outside them were at liberty to join one or 
the other of the leagues 
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§ 20 Development of the “Attic Empire \nd 
Attic Democracv 

Sources — ^For the gro-itTh of the ■\ttic empire the srscn/'^wrs are of 
chief authontv especiall% the hsts of the tnbute quotas paid to Athens 
which begin with 454 , thea enable us to infer the position of these\-eral 
members of the League nnd the changes therein As to hteran sources, 
those mentioned aboie (Thukvdides giaes a bnef sunet of the reor- 
ganisation of the League) are further supplemented b\ statements of 
Ans^ciU as to the progress of democraLX nnd bj the b ography of 
PenUes bx Philarc?-, xxhich cont-'ms valuable matter, among us 
sources special mention should be made of Trc^oirpos and the collec- 
tion of documents b\ the Macedonian Krateros 

After the death of Ephialtes PenUes stood at the head of 
the ruling democratic partj' Sprung from. the. nobIe_oId. 
race of the Bucsjgat, he had devoted himself from full con- 
victton to the democratic movement, and he was likewise 
closely connected with the exponents of enlightenment 
Pertkles’ potver over the people was founded on his re- 
markable eloquence , his imperturbable calm and the dignity 
of his demeanour must likewise have impressed the lively 
Southerners His disinterestedness gained for him a repu- 
tation like that of Ansteides Thus he succeeded in attain- 
ing a position such as no man before him or after him ever 
won, *in name Athens was a democracy, in reality it was 
under the rule of the leading man ’ 

The democratic reforms were continued after the death of 
Ephialtes s In 458/7 the archonship was throwm open to the 
Zeugitai, to the vear -1.53/2 belongs the re-establishment of 
the Deme-Jusuces , and in 452/1 it was decided on the 
motion of Perikles that only such persons should share in 
the nghts of burgesses as had Athenians on both sides for 
their parents 

The Forms of Ai'tc Democracy — In this pienod were matured the 
insbtutions ixpical of unrestricted Dcmocracx One of the most s'g- 
mficant tokens of these is that exerv step taken in the S'ate is deaded 
upon b> the Asser-tl, of ihc Co'riro'is, the burgesses meet together 
four times in the mouln, exerv one has the nght to exp'Ks his opinion 
and to make a proposition, and the maioitv decices The prehmimrj 
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discussion of proposals for this popular AssembU and the administra 
tion of current business ttere in the hands of the dailt assembled 
Courcil of Fii,c Hurdred , this was ditided into ten sections or Pry- 
itzi ciai, each section holding the presidency for a corresponding division 
of the year Elt-ciion lot as extended to almost all offices and the 
penod of office throughout limited to one year A hmit a as set to the 
capnceof the lot b\ the rule that every elected magistrate before entrance 
into office should undergo an examination and might be rejected 
Against abuse of office the community was protecled b\ the fact that 
the official was at ill times liable to removal and after his year had 
run out was compelled to give an account of his administration Char- 
acteristic likewase is the multiplicity of the b-anches of administration 
by dmsion and consequent restriction of them provinces the danger was 
obviated of any single office gaining disproportionate power Hence 
too the several magistracies were never held by single representatives 
but by boards (usually of ten) whose members acted in common and 
bore a common responsibility Onlv the Strati^ or Generals occu 
pied an exceptional jiosition , they were chosen bvvote, and their office 
might be held bv them reneatedly without restriction To the time 
before Penkles be’ongs the reform by which the Jury Courts or Hcha~d 
received direct jurisdiction Every vear 6000 burgesses were selected 
by lo as jurvmen , thev exercised their office in ten sections Another 
important measure of this period is the arrangement of State Pay r-et i 
It IS said that there were then 20 000 persons at Athens in receipt of 
this Apart from the standing military levies a large number of officials 
drew salanes among them the Counal and the Juries 

Conversror of the League into cr Errfirt — Connected with the 
advance of Democraev is the conversion of the Attic Confeoeracy into 
an Empire under the sway of Athens The Allies had one by one for- 
feited the right of bearing a-ms, and the numerous rebeihons among 
them led to manv being reduced to the state of vassals Thus the pay- 
ment of the federal tribute became the token of subjection On the 
removal of the treasun of the League the Federal Svuod must have 
ceased to sit us powers passed over to the Assemblv of the Alheman 
Commons Henceforth the assessment of the League devolved even 
four y ears upon the Athenians If the Allies were m arrears in the 
payment of tnbute fo-cible measures were taken to collect it by Attic 
officials in whose companv appeared ship^ of war The Assembly of 
the Commons disposed of the funds of the League, which were now 
expended not onlv on the objects of the Confederacy but often also for 
the needs of the Attic State. 

The Alhes were pledged to military semce by land , even their civac 
institutions did not reman untouched The mo=t keenly felt restne 
tion of their ^elf government was that which affected the dispiensation 
of jLStice a large number of suit- were taken oat of the hands of the 
nativ e judges and handed over to the Attic juries. In a number of 
ciues there vere standing Attic garrisons and in certam cases inai- 
vrdual offiaals or commissions w ere sent out to scrutimse on the spot the 
affairs 01 the Alhes. 

Finally mention should be made of the so-called KlcrUehiat, co''onies 
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of Attic burgesses ^\hlch were chosen from the two lowest classes , they 
sened the twofold purpose of securing the lojalty of the subjects 
and of meeting the wants of the poorer citizens We may name the 
Thraaan Chersonnews, Naxos, Andros, places m Euhota, and Brea in 
Thrace 

Attic Buildings — Th^tnbute was likewise employed m strengthen- 
ing and adorning Athens with magnificent buildings The fortifications 
of the city and harbour were supplemented by a third inner wall , with'^ 
this was connected the completion of the town of Peiraieus To these 
w ere added the ornamental structures in Athens In the latter Penkles 
had a predecessor in Kimon, to whom were due an alteration in the 
level of the surface of the Akropohs, its encirclement with new walls, 
and the first steps in building the temple of Athena Parthenos, works 
which were interrupted by his falk Penkles took them up From 447 
onwards work went on upon a new Parthenon, with this was com- 
bined a thorough remodelling of the Akropohs, which lost its character 
as a stronghold On the eastern foot of the hill arose the Odeion for 
musical performances 

The Ostracism of ThuLydtdes — Under the influence of this 
ill-success in foreign policy the oligarchical party gathered 
new strength, the more so as a skilful leader, Thtil^dtdes, son 
of Melestas, took the leadership of it The tension was 
raised to the utmost pitch by Athens’ surrender in the peace 
of 446/5, and an ostracism resulted , but the majority of the 
population vigorously supported Penkles, and Thukyd ides 
was os tracis ed i n._tbe— spnng-of 445 The supremacy of 
Penkles remained unshaken almost until his death , for fifteen 
years he was annually elected Straiegos (_(> ^ i 

Henceforth repeated attempts were made by Athens to 
combine the Hellenes by peaceful means for common enter- 
pnses To the year 453/2 belongs the new foundation of 
the ruined Sybarts by the descendants of the ejected inhabi- 
tants The old hostility of Kroton revived, and the Sybarites 
were driven out again They entreated Sparta and Athens 
to assist their return and to take part in the new foundation 
Sparta refused compliance , the Athenians on the other hand 
granted them support and made on this occasion an attempt 
to establish a Panhellenic colony They sent forth a summons 
to the whole of Greece to take part in the foundation Under 
the leadership of the Athenians the colonists sailed in Attic 
ships to Lower Italy and founded Thurm in the neighbour- 

E 
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hood of the ancient Sybans (445) The city suffered from 
internal feuds and struggles with its neighbours , its mixed 
population made it impossible for it to be kept in dependence 
on Athens 

It was probably in the year 444 that another enterprise was 
undertaken by Athens, which was meant to serve the interests 
of Greece in general Perikles appeared with a fleet in Pantos 
Some of the Pontic cities joined the Attic Confederacy , 
Sinope received Athenian settlers 

The Samian War — A serious shock to the empire was 
occasioned by the Revolt of Samos (440) This island 
hitherto had been a loyal supporter of Athens, and in return 
had retained immunity from tribute and its oligarchical con- 
stitution In consequence of a quarrel between it and Miletos 
Perikles interfered, set up democracy in place of the former 
constitution, and lodged a garrison in the town After his 
departure Samian refugees acting in concert with the Persians 
seized upon the island At the same time By&antion revolted 
Perikles at once shut up Samos by land and sea , in the ninth 
month of the siege it surrendered to superior force (439) 
It forfeited its independent rank, and had to pay an indemnity 
of over 2000 talents Byzantion likewise returned to its 
condition of vassaldom 

The revolt of Samos was accompanied by outbreaks of 
insubordination in other regions , a portion of the Karian 
district was lost for ever Hence in 439 a new division of 
the Quarters of the League was introduced , the remainder 
of the Karian Quarter was combined with that of Ionia and 
the order of precedence changed, being henceforth Ionia, the 
Islands, Hellespontos, and Thrace Perikles endeavoured to 
make up for this Joss by uniting the Greeks for peaceful 
cooperation It was probably now that all the Greek cities 
of Asia Minor and Europe were called upon to send deputies 
to a National jissemhly at Athens, which was to deliberate 
upon the restoration of the temples burnt down by the Per- 
sians, the sacrifices owing to the gods from the Wars of 
Independence, and the establishment of a general peace by 
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sea The plan collapsed on the refusal of Sparta On the 
other hand a tithe-offering of gram to the Eleusinian Goddesses 
was introduced by Athens and the Allies, and the other Greeks 
were invited to make the like payment In the year 437/6 
the afterwards important colony of Amph poJts was planted in \ 
a commanding position on the Strymon , 
of Penkles’ fnend Hagnon 

The Opposition to Perihles — It was doubtless ill success 
in foreign policy which again encouraged Penkles’ enemies 
at home The buildings on the Akropolis were now nearing 
completion , Penkles had been elected their superintendent, 
the gifted sculptor Phetdtas his technical adviser , the latter 
tvith his pupils was adorning the Parthenon with magnificent 
works of sculpture The advance of plastic art was accom- 
panied by an equal development in poetry and history 
Penkles was the centre of an intellectual circle representing 
modern enlightenment, to which belonged not only Pheidias 
but also the tragic Sopholles, the philosopher 
and the histonan Herodotos The Opposition found voice 
first in Comedy, which was anti-democntic in its sympathies 
and assailed Penkles and his private life with the most ruth- 
less ndicule, especially after he had taken to himself as his 
second wife a beautiful and brilliant Milesian, Aspasia, whose 
past was not above reproach Too feeble to attack Penkles 
himself, the Opposition endeatoured to stnke at him through 
his supporters In 438/7 the chr)'selephantine statue of the 
Parthenos, a work of Pheidias, was set up in the still unfinished 
temple of die goddess, impeached by a subordinate, the artist 
was cast into prison for embezzlement, but escaped and went 
to Elis The Parthenon was completed in 434 In 437/6 
began the building of the magnificent gateway of the 
It was finished after five jears The Mystery-Tem^e of the 
Eleusinian Goddesses, which had been burnt down by the Per- 
sians, was also restored on a colossal scale 


under the leadership 
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§ 21 Sicilian History 

SoMccs — we have said above (§ 17) applies here Pindar 
has devoted a few odes to Hieron , the mam source is Diodoros, XI 
and XII 

After the death of Gelon his brother Huron secured for 
himself the monarchy and maintained it unchallenged until 
his death His rule, outw<irdly brilliant through his successes 
in war, through the magnificence of his court and his patronage 
of poets, and through victories in games, had for its chief 
support a mercenary army and an extensive system of 
police In the violence of his measures Hieron surpassed 
even Gelon Under him were continued the transplantations 
of whole cities, by a new foundation of Katane, which 
henceforth was styled Httna, he created a strong following 
for himself It redoundsTo his abiding honour that outside 
Sicily he came forward as the protector of the Greeks against 
the surrounding barbarians Kyme was threatened by an 
attack of the Etruscans , Hieron sent a fleet for its protection 
which was victorious in a sea-fight (474) The reign of 
Hieron avas generally favoured with peace, and the arts of 
peace, particularly poetry, were promoted by him Two 
most eminent poets of the home-country made a temporary 
stay at his court — Aischylos, who glorified the foundation of 
Anna in a play, and Pindar, who extolled in song the 
victories of the tyrant’s chariots , the lyric poet Simonides 
of Keos and his nephew Bacchylides found a permanent home 
in Sicily Native poetry too attained a prime of its own in 
Epicharmos, the inventor of Sicilian Comedy 

In the latter half of Hieron’s reign occurred a conflict 
with -Ahragas Theron died in 472 , his son Thrasydaios 
began a war with Syracuse, but was defeated and driven 
out of Akragas, where a democratic constitution was now 
introduced Soon afterwards Hieron died (467/6) The 
kingdom passed on to his youngest brother Thrasylulos, 

^ whose violent conduct led to a revolt of the burgesses , 
democracy was now established in Syracuse 
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The result of this was an outbreak of democratic revolu- 
tions m the other communities of Sicily , and this movement 
was favoured by Syracuse, although the cities hitherto subject 
to Its rule became thereby independent The transition to 
the new form of government brought with it serious dis- 
turbances The tyranms had removed the old class diiisions, 
and by transplanting cities and admitting foreigners to burgess 
nghts had completely mivcd up the elements of the popula- 
tion In the overthrow of the tyrants these worked har- 
moniously together , but a few years later there occurred a 
nsing of the natives against the newly-made burghers, who 
for the most part had been mercenary soldiers This civil 
war ended in the defeat of the latter In the other cities 
likewise movements broke out to eject the new citizens or 
to bring about the return of the exiles , at length a combina- 
tion was made to plant the new burgesses of all the cities 
together in a new commonwealth in the district of ZanUe 
Now began a period of great material and intellectual 
prosperity, which lasted without disturbance for wcll-mgh 
forty years 

A national movement which began with the Stlcls deserves 
notice Its champion DuLclws was inspired with the design 
of creating a great Sikel empire He succeeded in gradually 
combining together all the Sikcl cities on the island In 
453 the work was completed , the centre of the national 
State was the newly-founded city of Pahle^ Hitherto 
Duketios had met with no hindrance from* the Greeks , but 
when he now proceeded to attack Greek cities Akragas and 
Syracuse united against him At first victorious, he was 
afterwards defeated, and the Sikel State thereupon collapsed 
Duketios himself was forced to flee as a suppliant to Syracuse 
(451) He was magnanimously spared, and banished to 
Connth About the year 446 he returned to Sicily m 
command of Greek colonists, and founded the town of Kali 
Alte on the northern coast War broke out over this‘''be^ 
fween Akragas and Syracuse, a few years later Dukeaos 
died 
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In the intellectual sphere Sicily produced a number of rcinatkaole 
figures, notably the philosopher Empedokles of Akragas, the story of 
whose life, like that of Pythagoras, has been embelhshed by myth, and 
who took part in shaping the history of his native town as a reformer 
of Its constitution Rhetoric was first practised and taught as an art 
in Sialy , Korax, Teiszas, and Gorgias 'sexe. regarded as its founders 
The last is at the same time a representative of the movement known 
by the name of the Sophists, that is, the school which claimed to be able 
to teach all branches of mental and practical activity It did con- 
siderable service in assisting intellectual progress but on the other 
hand its destructive criticism of existing conditions had harmful effects, 
especially as regards politics 


CHAPTER VI 
The Peloponnesian War - 

Sources — For the greater part of the Peloponnesian War Thuky 
dides furnishes the record of a contemporary, his work which was 
meant to embrace the whole war, remains incomplete extending 
only to the autumn of 4x1 Both by his own share in the events he 
recounts and by his subsequent travels Thukydides was able to collect 
abundant matenal in handling which he developed that profound 
criticism which makes him the first of Greek historians and one of the 
greatest histonans of all times His work however is not only incom 
plete but also without the finishing touches , several strata composed at 
different times may be discerned m it He aims at giving only a mill 
tary history, and hence divides his narrative by the years of the war 
He constantly seeks to trace out the causal connexion of things , the 
speeches inserted by him arc an admirable means to depict the general 
situation and to characterise important personalities 
By the side of Thukydides the account of Ephoios (in Diodoros, XII , 
XIII ) cuts a verj poor figure , supplements to him are furnished not 
only by the inscnptions but likewise by PlutaicKs biographies of 
Nikias and Alkibiades particularly the former, for which he probably 
drew upon Phihstos (an eminent Sicilian historian and statesman of 
the age of Dionysios I and his son) and Timatos The comedies of 
Aristophanes are of value m estimating public feeling and charactens 
mg Attic policy 


§ 22 Events before the War 

The contest between the leading powers of Greece de- 
veloped out of an unimportant dispute between a mother-city 
and her colony In E^^amnos, a common foundation of 
Corinth and Korkyra, there broke out a bloody feud, in which 
the opposite parties claimed and received the assistance of the 
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two parent cities (436) Corinth, hoping to gam a point of 
support against Korkyra, sent a garrison to the democrats, to 
which the men of Korkyra responded by blockading Ept- 
damnos Thereupon the Corinthians prepared for a greater 
naval enterprise , but they were defeated by the superior fleet 
of Korkyra off the promontory of Leultmme, and at the same 
time Epidamnos surrendered Korkyra for the moment held 
dominion over the Ionic Sea When Corinth however 
began to make grand preparations, Korkyra sought the 
support of a greater power and turned to Athens Here 
opinions were divided as to the feasibility of giving help , but 
men were unwilling to let slip the opportunity of winning over 
Korkyra, which possessed a fleet second only to that of 
Athens and by its position secured the connexion with Sicily 
and Italy So the Athenians decided on half-measures, 
forming a defensive alliance with the men of Korkyra and 
sending to them a detachment of a few ships, more for 
observation than for protection Meanwhile the preparations 
of Corinth were completed In concert with Elis, Megara, 
and Its colonies in Akarnania it called out 1 50 ships, which 
Korkyra could confront with but no vessels Off the 
Sylola I slands was fought in the autumn of 433 a great naval 
engagement, in which the Corinthians gained the upper hand , 
the utter defeat of the fleet of Korkyra was prevented 
only by the unexpected appearance of a new Attic squa- 
dron The Corinthians now desisted from carrying on the 
war 

They endeavoured instead to avenge themsehes on Athens 
The first place among the cities of Chalkidike was held by 
Potetdaia, Corinth made use of its influence o\er its colony 
to urge It and the Chalkidians into revolt, being supported 
therein by Perdikkas of Maccdon Upon the demand of 
Athens thatjt-sliould-pull-dowji_itsjvaJ]s,-hand over-hostages, 
an^rcakjpff Its r elation s^xvith Corinth, Poteidaia put itself into 
connexio n jyitirSparta, and in_conceruwith the Chtilkidians 
rose in revolt An Attic corps arrived too late , supports 
from Corinth set out for Poteidaia, upon which the Athenians 
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btrengthened their forces The reinforced army defeated 
the Poteidaians and Peloponnesians in a conflict in the autumn 
of 432 , the town was blockaded on land and sea by the 
Athenians 

Thus no course remained open to the Corinthians but 
to draw the Peloponnesian League into the dispute At 
their instigation the Allies were called together to examine 
the charges raised against Athens , the complaints of Corinth 
were followed up by the Meganans, upon whom Athens had 
recently imposed a commercial embargo, and the Aiginetans 
There was in Sparta a party, with the old king Archidamos 
at Its head, which shrank from war , but the majority of the 
popular Assembly of Sparta declared it as their opinion that 
Athens had broken the peace of 446/5 , a meeting of the 
Allies was ordered to be held later to confirm this verdict. 
In the interim the Spartans questioned the Delphian Oracle, 
which likewise declared for tvar 

At the next meeting the Corinthians again pressed for a 
breach, and it was due to their efforts that the majority 
voted for war But the Peloponnesian League was not yet 
ready with its preparations In order to gain time it entered 
into negotiations and put forth a number of demands, pre- 
tending to make compliance with them the condition for the 
maintenance of peace These terms were such that Athens 
could not possibly meet them In the first instance Sparta 
called for the expiation of the outrage done formerly by the 
Athenians to the adherents of Kylon (§ 13) , this was aimed 
directly against Perikles, the descendant of the Alkmeonids 
Next It put forward a demand that they should raise the 
siege of Poteidaia, give up Aigina, and revoke the embargo 
on Megara This last request would have entailed a dis- 
solution of the Attic Confederacy The response of Athens 
on the main issues was one of decided refusal , Perikles, who 
was unhesitatingly followed by his fellow-citizens, was the 
guiding spirit in the resistance 
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S 23 The Archidamian War 

I- '"I " 

''(The'^ole Hellenic world divided into J 5 KD_ camps 
^^art from its subjects, had few but powerful alhes 

-■ — 'Korkyra, Zakymth os, N^paktos and _^amania, Plataim, 
aodTTfi^ly. On tfe side oT S j>a}:ta were the_awbole Eelp-i, 
^jmnesos (with' the exception of Argos, which however was 
bound down" by a Thirty Tears’ Peace with Sparta dating 
from 451, and of Achaia), J^Iegara, and in Central Greece 
Boioua, Phokis, Lokns, and the Corinthian colonies jin the 
Ionic SeaN The^’sym^thiS oflhe majority inclined de- 
cidedly to Sparta, from which they hoped for salvation from 
the , ambition of Athens 

, The strength of Sparta lay in its well-disciplined army of 
' about 30,oop ,men, -inclu9in g_th e^Allies, while on the other 
^hand Athens was superior in its fighting force by sea. The < 
latter had moreover a l^jiUarmy o f i^>_QOO hoplites to take"^ 
the field, witho uL .including the Allies Its yearly income 
in tribute amounted to 600 talents , besides this there was in 
hand a reserve fund of jSooo talents The fact that the city of 

Athens was capable of lodging if necessary the whole country 
populauon determined the plan of campaign which Perikks 
proposed to his feliow-citizens The open country was 
evacuated and abandoned to the inroads of the enemy , the 
Athenians were not to hazard a battle by land, but to under- 
take raids with their fleet into hostile territory Thus Perikles 
hoped in course of time to tire out the enemy 

The war was opened early in .March ^^Jiy a night-''' ^ 
attack on Platatai by a band of Thebans, which failed , thc‘^ 
assailants had to surrender and were put to death, contrary to 
promise The Spartans at once sent forth to their allies a ^ 
summons to invade Attica, and in the second half of May 
crossed the frontier The country was evacuated by its in- 
habitants , although the Athenians wished for battle, Perikles 
suppressed the movement with a firm hand While the enemy 

were still resting m Attica a fleet sailed off to Peloponnesos, 
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and captured Kephallenia A short time before this the 
Athenians had driven out the Aiginetans and settled Kkruchot 
on the island In the autumn Penkles burst into Megans and 
harned it 

jy The second year of the war began in the spnng of 430 
with another inroad by the Spartans Soon after their en- 
trance a pestilence broke out in Athens It had been brought 
in from the East, and found abundant pasture in the dense 
population packed together in the town , it had more effect 
than any other event in loosening the close cohesion of th^ 
burgess-body of Attica During the invasion Penkles undef^ 

JaQk_an_expedition_with_the fleet, _but— as-the-pestilence 
appeare d on the _ships as well, he was forced, to^ 
vvjthout-success 

The Athenians laid the blame for their ill success upon 
Penkles, and endeavoured in his absence to come to terms 
with Sparta , the attempt however failed The general 
discontent at length found utterance in ^riUes being im- 
peached and conde mned to a fine, at the same time forfeiting__^ 
Kis^sitio n He was however restored'^to'tKe 

command after some time, but died soon after his new 
accession to office in September 
1 Athens now entered into the courses of advanced 
Democracy^ which had proclaimed as its principle the pro- 
secution of the war f The popular leader who gradually came 
to the front was tfih' leather=nianufacturer Kleon ^ a skilful 
demagogue possessing a certain instinct for what suited the 
needs of the moment, but of coarse character, without real 
elevation of principles and devoid of all statesmanly endow- 
ments His antithesis was NiLtas, a wealthy capitalist of 
coQsecxatiye sympathies and well liked by the commons, who 
afterwards became leader of the peace-party^ 

The winter brought Athens a considerable gam in the 
surrender of Poieidata Attica in 4^ was spared an invasion 

Instead of this /the Spartans proceeded to invest Phimau — - 
The siege lasted'^wo years , then the town at length sur- 
rendered- ancL was_Jexelled_to_J;lm_ ground--, In the West 
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Athens miintained its position, tlnnks to the remarkable 
ability o^i-Pf'orvuof!} jivho blocked the Gulf of Corinth at 
Naupaktosaiv^efcated a Peloponnesian fleet that was trying 
to bnng abojiNhe revolt of Akarnania'' In the winter of 
430/29 circumstances seemed be shaping favourably for 
Athens on the Thracian coast <^The friendly Thracian king 
Sttalhu, who ruled over a large part of the Balkan Peninsula, 
planned an expedition against Maccdon and die Chalkidians, 
and poured an enormous army over these regions as far as 
Chalkidike, but as the promised cooperation of Athens 
failed to come he fell back after a month’s tinm' 

From 42S onwards there occurred successive revolts of the 
subjects of Athens First'the island of I^esbos broke away , 
an Attic fleet arrived too l^e, and had to content itself with 
investing Mytilene by sea The rising had been preceded by 
negotiations with Sparta , Mytilcnaian envoys now' presented 
themselves at the festival assembly in OKmp ia. and Mytilene , 
was admitted into the Peloponnesian Confederacy^" The 
Athenians gathered themselves together for a remarkable 
effort , they decided for the first time in the war to levy a 
property-tax, a measure very little to their hking, and are 
said to have had in this year z^tx-trircmcs afloat (^Tn the 
autumn Mytilene was blockadccTby land also In the spring 
of 427 the relieving Peloponnesian fleet at last put out to sea , 
but as It delayed on its way the Mytilenanns were forced to 
an unconditional surrender- The Peloponnesians now re- 
turned home in disgraceful flight \ On the motion of Kleon 
the Atuc Assembly dctcrmincd''to put to death all adult 
Mytilenaians , but on the following day they revoked tins 
equally imprudent and inhuman decision Those concerned 
in the revolt, over 1000 in number, were executed, the ships 
surrendered, the walls pulled down, and the land allotted to 
Attic Khiuchoi 

The year ^^^-marks a radical change in Athens’ plan of 
campaign ,Onstead of the defence recommended by Penklcs 
vigorous ipcasurcs of-offenco were begun^ which often overshot 
the mark The champion of this policy was Demosthenes 
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of A pViiHna , His very first enterprise was one of energetic 
assault He allowed himself to be persuaded by the 
Messenians in Naupaktos to make an expedition against 
the Aiiolians, hoping after the reduction of these to oveJpower 
the whole of Central Greece as far as Boiotia , but when he 
penetrated inland the campaign resulted at the very outset in 
serious losses Soon afterwards however (iie defeated a 
Spartan army which was proceeding against Akarnania^ 

His credit was thus restored In the spring of he was 
put in command of a fleet which was sailing to Korkyra and 
Sicily, with full powers to use it at his discretion on its course 
round Peloponnesos Hejocciiped and fortified on 

the Messenian coast, which had been overlooked by the 
Spartans /On the news of this the Peloponnesians abandoned 
Attica and assaulted Pylos, but were beaten back both by 
land and by sea , several hundreds of Spartans who had 
occupied the island ol SphaLierm fronting the bay were cut 
off This led to a truce, and in the interval to negotiations 
The Athenians, misled by Kdeon, put forth a most im- 
moderate demand for the restoration of the positions resigned 
by them in the peace of 446/5 The war was renewed, 
but the investment of tht troops on Sphakteria went on but 
tardily, and there arose in Athens a feeling of resentment for 
this against Kleon The latter had no choice but to take 
over the command himself, but he did not suffer himself to 
be intimidated, and promised to reduce Sphakteria within 
twenty days He prudently stipulated that Demosthenes 
should be his colleague in the command Contrary to ex- 
pectation, the venture succeeded , Bphakteria was taken by 
storm and more than one hundred full burgesses of Sparta 
fell into the hands of the Athenians.> They were kept in 
custody as a pledge of peace Messenians from Naupaktos 
were settled in Pylos 

By this brilliant success Kleon rose to the height of his 
influence, and the programme of war to the knife championed 
by him was fully carried out In the same summer Ndtas 
undertook a raid into the territory of Corinth ancTTfiere 
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^occupied the pcninsuli of Methm a In Korl^ra, with the 
help of the Attic fleet, the pirty of oligirchy was forced into 
surrender and slaughtered bj their fellow -citizens This 
cncrgcbc conduct of the w ar by Athens had a dark side , in 
425 the city found itself compelled to double the tribute 
of Its subjects The ^ring of j^2.i._ brought with it a new 
sncccssi^bkias depnaing the Spanans of K^thcra and occu- 
pying the district of 

Athens had thus surrounded the Peloponnesos witJi a chain 
ofTortified posts restricting the freedom of its movements 
Now tbc.Udc begins to turn, thanks to one man with c\tra- 
ordinar)' gifts of generalship, the ^artan l itastdas Already 
in ^24 an attempt made by Athe'ns upon Me^ara was thwarted 
bj his appearance on the scene He w'as then preparing for 
a bold enterprise, for which the Spartans assigned him but 
slight forces , he proposed, on the imitation of the Chalkidian 
cities and Maccdon, to march through Central and Northern 
Greece into Thrace, in order to detach that prounce from 
Athens He succeeded in obtaining wathout bloodshed leave 
to march through Thtssal) Ptrdikkas at once came to his 
side, and soon some confederate cities revolted 

The Athenians were then busied with a great undertaking 
against Boiotia Demosthenes wished to invade the west of 
the countrj from Naupaktos, while at the same time Hippo- 
krates was to march out from Athens But the plan mis- 
carried , HippoknUcs_sufrcred -a 'crushing dcScsx^iJDehon ’ 
(:d^4) 

A short time after this Brasidas took jintphpohs, the key 
of Thrace This gave the signal for further revolts, and the 
loss of the whole Thracian Quarter seemed now to be only a 
question of time So the Athenians in the spring of 423 
resolved on a truce for one )car, on the basis of the slalus 
qiio Brasidas paid no heed to it, and won over still more 
cities to his side Upon this the Athenians despatched a 
corps under Nilw to Thrace Elsewhere in Greece the 
truce W'as observed When it had expired K/ro/i took over 
the command (summer 422) But his methods of blindly 
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striking out weie no match for the generalship of a Brasidas 
He was attacked by the latter in a leconnaissance before 
Amphipolis and defetaed , both the generals met their death 
in the battle 

Both in Athens and m Sparta the champions of the policy 
of peace, ^[ dias a nd King Pletsioanat (who had been recalled 
some time before this), came now into power, negotiations 
went on over the whole winter, and in April 421 a compact 
was made for fifty years This Peace amounted on the 
whole to a restoration of the balance of power as it had been 
before 43 1 Its accomplishment was beset with immediate 
difficulties, for the leading allies of Sparta refused to acknow- 
ledge the compact, ^acta soon found itself com pelled-to 
conclude-a_defensive-alhance with Athens This action of 
Sparta evoked among its allies a feeling of resentment which 
threatened to burst the fiamework of the Symmachia 
Corinth, Argos, Elis, Mantmea, and the Thracian Chal- 
kidians grouped themselves together in a league In Athens 
on the other hand there soon arose discontent with Sparta, 
which could neither give back Amphipolis nor force the 
Peloponnesians to acknowledge the peace All these cir- 
cumstances brought the war-party once again into power at 
Sparta 

TJie result was that in Athens too the cuirent of hos- 
tility to Sparta became preponderant The leadership of the 
war-party was taken by AJLihiades - He came from the old 
nobility , he was related on the mother’s side to Kleisthenes 
and Penkles, and ^illiantly gifted in-body and intellect , but 
he laejeed, a strict sense of duty, fand both politics and life 
were to him things of mere enjoyment ^ Hitherto he was 
known only by his mad escapades , now, little more than 
thirty years of age, he entered upon a political career m 
a spirit of burning ambition, and for personal reasons pur- 
sued a course of enmity to Sparta He brought into being a 
defensive alliance between Athens on the one hand and Elis, 
Argos, and Mantmea on the other (summer 420), upon 
which Corinth again approached Sparta In the following 
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years he personally worked in Peloponnesos against Sparta , 
and when the latter protected Epidauros against the assaults 
of Argos the Athenians at his prompting declaied the peace 
to be broken (winter 419) In the summer of 418 the 
Spartans were on the point of crushing the hostile league by 
force of arms , but Knng Agis consented to a truce In 
spite of this the enemy took Orolioraenos^ and threatened 
JTegea The Spartan army, once more under Agis, marched ' 
out with unwonted speed and defeated the enemy in the 
battle of _Manitri^ a„ ( midsummer 418) The anti-Spartan 
alliance was thereby dissolved 

The credit of Alkibiades^in Athens was most sorely 
damaged by the failure of his policy The demagogue 
H^pei bolos profited by this feeling to (^propose that an 
ostracism should be held,) doubtless (%ith the design of 
setting himself up in the place of Alkibiades _) (The latter 
however made an agreement with Nikias that the votes of 
their combined supporters should be given against Hyp erboles, 
who was thus _05tracised (spring 417))) It was the last time 
that the ostracism was applied in Athens 

§ 24 The Sicilian War 

In opposition to Syracuse’s design of imposing its rule on 
the whole of Sicily, the cities of Chalkidian origin sought 
support from the leading Ionic power, Athens, which in 
433/2 concluded treaties with Lcontinoi and Rhegion The 
feud between Syracuse and Leontinoi came to a head some 
years later , the latter then sent to Athens an embassy under 
the guidance of the famous rhetorician Gorgtas to crave help 
But the two fleets which Athens despatched in 427 and 423 
to Sicily effected little 

In the summer of 424 the Greek cities of Sicily met 
together in a Peace-Congress at Gela, and here the Syracusan 
Hermolrates, a man of remarkable gifts of statesmanship, 
brought about a general reconciliation 

It was part of the programme of the democratic party in 
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Athens to eMcnd Attic rule over Sicily, and even over 
Carthage In the winter of 416/15 came an embassy from 
Segesta with a prayer for help in a frontier-dispute with 
Se/trius, which latter was supported by Syracuse First 
commissioners sailed to Sicily, in order to satisfy them- 
selves as to the state of affairs and the resources of Segesta, 
and when they returned in spring 4 1 5 with favourable reports 
the Athenians decided to send out a fleet under the command 
of the generals Alltltades, Nthas, and Lamachos Nikias 
endeavoured to bnng about the annulment of tins scheme, so 
vast in Its outlook , but the only result of this effort was that 
the Athenians ordained still greater preparations When in 
May 415 the fleet was near to departure, all the stone Hermai 
planted along the streets of the town were mutilated by night , 
the originator of this act has to this day never been discoiered 
The Athenians were not only exasperated at the outrage on 
religion , they feared too some indefinite great danger, the 
overthrow of the constitution An investigation was set on 
foot, in which Alkibiades was inculpated , information came 
in against him that he had mocked the ceremony of the Mys- 
teries in revels with friends At his request the people 
decided that he should sail to Sicily and that legal proceed- 
ings should not be held until his return In July 415 the 
fleet put out to sea , at Korkyra the confederate ships and 
troops joined the Athenians The number of ships of war 
amounted to 136 , of the 5100 hoplites the larger part were 
allies , cavalry was entirely absent Thence the reinforced 
armada proceeded to Rhegion, where the generals held a 
council of war The proposal of Alkibiades to first win 
over the other cities and the Sikels by diplomatic means and 
then to assail Syracuse and Selinus was adopted A short 
time after this the Athenian Ship of State arrived with a 
summons to Alkibiades to return and stand his trial He 
complied, but escaped at Thurioi and fled to the Pelopon- 
nesos In his absence he was sentenced to death and his 
goods sequestrated 

With the recall of Alkibiades the motive force in the 
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Sicilian War -was lost; Nikns, by whom Lamachos was pul 
into Uie background, was an irresolute character, with no liking 
for ndrenture. The rest of the summer was wasted in pur- 
poseless movements hither and thither, and the enemy was 
allowed time for preparauon At jlic_bi;;ginninR.-aL-Ng.ntcr 
the Athenjians_at last advanced upon Syracuse and planted • 
tKcmicrvM^ on thje j.oiithjoQheliCntJd arbour , but .tlus.un- 
suttablc point was i -u— j — u, .1 They ^ 

s^nt tlie winter In * 1 ' '■ ' !? 

" TheTyfacusTns used their leisure for further preparations 
Hermokrates gained a guiding influence and was chosen 
general The fortifications of the towm w'crc then extended 
Syracuse originally lay upon an island, Qr/££/i^*but its 
compass had soon spread over the eastern shorc/tKc' fronting 
plateau of ^chradmn Here a neu' quarter, Temmi fg, was 
now included in the city-walls Enioys then went to 
Corinth and Sparta with i request for aid There they met 
Aikibiades, who henceforth played a part fatal to his native 
city. Knowing better than any other man the weak points of 
Athens, he advised that a Spartan be sent as commander for 
the Syracusans and the war renew'cd in Greece, in its con- 
tinuance an occupation of Dekelcia w ould do the greatest harm 
to Athens The Spartans resolved in the first instance to 
send G^hppos to Syncuse 

In the spnng of 414 the Athenians advanced for the second 
time upon Syracuse Tlicy occupied the plateau oi .Epipolai 
commanding the town , in a few days they built at its northern 
verge the fort of L abtialon and at the more easterly point of 
a large rounU structure as the centre of their develop- 
ments , It was to be joined to the sea by flank-walls running 
north and south, and thereby Syracuse was to be entirely 
locked up The attempts of the Syracusans to thwart this 
by building cross- walls were foiled , in one of these combats 
Lamachos, the originator of these vigorous tactics, met his 
death At the same time the Attic fleet sailed into the 
Great Harbour 

Meanwhile G}hppos had landed atJHijijipta With a little 

F 
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band he marched across the island to Syracuse The nejvs 
of his co ming moved the Syracusans to revoke th*e~ decis ion 
iheyT^ made to surrender Nihlis had negl ected to com - 
plete^h^g northern wall of investmen t, Gylippos entered 
through the gap into the town On the very next dayTie 
took Labdalon, and the Syracusans now began to build a 
third cross-wall Nikias on the other hand occupied the 
height of E!emm\rton to the south of the Harbour and there 
raised three forts, under the protection of which the ships 
lay Gylippos first accustomed the dispirited Syracusans to 
face the Athenians in battle. A pause then ensued Ships 
came up from Corinth and its colonies, and the Syracusans 
exercised their fleet, while Gylippos enlisted allies in the 
interior of the country Nikias also sent home a message m 
which he desenbed his unfavourable position , upon this 
Demosthenes and Enr^medon were appointed his colleagues 
Eurymedon started off at once (winter solstice 414), 
Demosthenes was to follow on with the main force m the 
spring 

Ever since the summer of 414 Athens and Sparta had 
been in a state of open war In the spring of 413 the 
Spartans invaded Attica and occupied Deheleia , at the same 
time an army of Boiotians and Peloponnesians was sent to 
Syracuse On the other hand Demosthenes put out to sea 
with his troops 

The Syracusans had meanwhile ventured to confront the 
enemy by sea , they were indeed defeated, but during the 
combat Gylippos surprised Plemmyrion The Athenians 
were thus no longer in command of the entrance to the 
Harbour, and were confined to the narrow space between 
their two southern walls The cities of Sicily which hitherto 
had remained neutral now sent reinforcements to the Syra- 
cusans, so that nearly the whole island stood on their side 
The Syracusans strove to strike a decisive blow before the 
arrival of Demosthenes , after strengthening the fore-parts of 
their ships they offered battle by sea to the Athenians and 
came off victorious At length Demosthenes and Eurymedon 
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came up with strong forces — 73 ships and 5000 heavily- 
armed men Demosthenes at once recognised that everything 
depended upon recovenng possession of Epipolai , but a 
night-attack which he undertook proved a failure 

The generals now took counsel as to further measures 
Demosthenes represented the necessity of sailing home as 
quickly as possible, Nikias would not undertake the re- 
sponsibility for this, and thus a delay ensued When Gylippos 
however collected further troops and the supports from 
Peloponnesos also came up, Nikias at last saw the need for 
departure- As the Athenians were setting about this an 
eclipse of the moon occurred (August 27, 413), and 
thereupon the superstitious Nikias declared that in obedience 
to the soothsayers’ orders they must wait for twenty-seven 
days The Syracusans, learning of this and now aiming at 
the annihilation of the enemy, again offered battle by sea, and 
were victorious despite the Athenians’ superior force To 
remove the possibility of their escape they barncaded the 
mouth of the Great Harbour The Athenians determined 
to force a passage , at the same time they abandoned their 
fortifications on the plateau In spite of the utmost valour 
they did not succeed in breakmg through the Syracusan fleet , 
they lost in the fight nearly half their ships Demosthenes’ 
design for a second attempt to force his way out was thwarted 
by the resistance of the sailors 

On the second day after the battle the Athenians started 
to retreat by land, leaving behind the sick and wounded 
Their line of march was towards the interior of the country , 
they were divided into two corps, the command of which 
was held by Nikias and Demosthenes Syracusan cavalry 
swarmed round them on their way The whole march 
until the striking of the final blow lasted eight days Failing 
to storm the table-land on the west, they turned without 
definite goal towards the south On the sixth day Demos- 
thenes was compelled to surrender Nikias held out for 
two days longer, until the main part of his army, worn out 
and tortured with hunger and thirst, was overtaken by 
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destruction m crossing the river the rest, with 

their leader, fell into captivity Of 40,000 men who had 
begun the retreat only 7000 prisoners survived , these were 
despatched to Syracuse, and judgment of death was pro- 
nounced on the two generals The remainder were at first 
kept in the quarries, where they wasted away , after some 
months those that were still living were taken out and either 
sold as slaves or sent into the public jail 


§ 25 The Dekeleian War 

Sources —For the beginning we have still ThuJ^dides (Book VIII ) , 
on the revolution of the Four Hundred Aristotle had documentary 
information (ch 29 ff ), whereas Thukydides gives much that is in- 
correct 

The history of the Dekeleian War from autumn 41 1 is narrated in 
Xenophons Hellemka, Bks 1 , II Xenophon, born in the latter 
half of the fifth century m Athens, was a pupil of Sokrates , he shared in 
the expedition of Kyros the Younger and the Retreat of the Ten Thou- 
sand, and then entered the service of the Spartans, whose king Agesilaos 
shewed him lasting favour For this he was punished with exile from 
his native city he lived m Ehs, and afterwards until the end of his 
life in Connth, even after his banishment had been revoked His 
Hellemka compri'e the history of Greece from 411 to 362 (down to 
the battle of Mantinea) , in them also several stages of composition 
may be distinguished The first two boolis m their division closely 
follow Thukydides Finished in point of style, Xenophon s narrative 
stands far below that of the great histonan, though not yet tainted with 
the faults of the rhetoncal school of history , it suffers from great 
inequahty important subjects being often passed over and less weighty 
matter treated at length , the author s bias m favour of Sparta is 
also noticeable 

Xenophon and Ephoros (in Diodoros) are supplemented by Plutarch s 
biography of Lysandros 

V Vh e news of its army ’smnnihil^ion .was at first received in 
Athens with unbelief, and then aroused the utmost conster- 
nation Soon however the Athenians collected themselves , 
they determined on new prepai ations, and in their distrust of 
the demagogues set to work on a reform of the constitution 
During the course of the Sicilian war they had imposed in 
lieu of the trjbute a tax on the Allies’ imports and exports 
The Revolt loma — T he sub jects of Athens deemedjthat 
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t he bonr had come to^jhake^off its yoke the most important 
of them, Euboia, Lestes, Chios, anij Erythrai, entered in 
the wmter^of ii.3/i.2 intojsiauons ■svi.thJSparta The requests 
of the lonians -were supported by Tissapbcmes, the satrap of 
-Sardes, who -undertook to proviae for^the Sparta n fle et, 
jJje—Eecrel- design..^ of die Persians- m-^this-was-t o recove r 
the coasts of Asia Minor. Pbar^aha-zos, the satrap of 
the Heilespontme province, likevnse invited the Spartans 
to detach with his help the subjects of Athens in that 
quarter 

In spnng 412 Alhtbtades and the Spartan CbaJLtdeiu set sail 
with five ships to stir up loma into revolt. Chios, Klassorrcnas, 
and Erjibrat successive!) rose The Athenians laid hands on 
the last reserve in their treasury and despatched a squadron 
which made Samos its base, meanwhile Teas and 
broke away. The Spartans concluded w ith Persia a compact 
for common action against Athens, m w hich they recognised 
the Persian claims upon the coasts The Athenians by 
gradual additions had amassed a pow erfiii force, with w hich 
they gained a victory fay land near BPU’os Now began a 
reaction from the enemj^s previous success Quarrels brokei 
out between Tissaphemes and the Spartans, Alkibiadesj 
bkewise dissoaated himself from the latter and in the winter 
of 41 2/1 1 went over to Tissaphemes, whom he strove with 
all his power to poison against them He entered into rela-\ 
tions with the partisans of sligarcliy. on the Attic fleet atf 
Samos and promised to bnng over the Persian king and| 
Tissaphemes to the side of Athens, if the form of govern-^ 
ment were first changed. In this he was moved by the wish 
to procure his owm return to Athens, which he deemed 
impossible so long as democracy endured The oli- 
garchs despatched Pasandrcs to Athens, to work for a 
revolution 

^TbcJi-eval ufi'r' of f kr Ee tt r^ a adred — In the spnng of a.i i 
the seat of war was transferred to the Hellespontos, whither 
the Spartan Derkyhdis sailed About the middle of summer 
took place the Revolutcn cf the Four H^dnd m Athens 
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The oligarchs in this wholly disregarded Alkibiades, the 
way for the change was paved by the activity of the hetainai 
or oligarchical clubs (^rfit^^onarnjMipn^of-thirty^mejmas 
J^f^Hnft. n schpmgL frir fh(^ refnrm-^f,^t.he_cnn- 
stitution , on thbir motion it was resolved to put aside the 
constitutional safeguards against illegal proposals, to abolish 
salaries, and to entrust the conduct of the State to 5000 well- 
to-do burgesses ”” 1 " for the time put into 

the hands of a coui < whicduiominated-all 


magistrates, evcifthe s/ra/e^ot, ^ho were given extraordinary 
powers , t he old _C^junciL-avas^orciblv.,.4tESol3«id The 

leaders of the oligarchy wcxc-BeiMfHlros, the orator yluljphon, 
^ Phrv mchos. and 'Eheramcillit- 

1 he~F out JIundred despatched to Sparta an embassy to 


seek peace, and endeavoured to win over the fleet at Samos 
Here_howcver a counter-current ^f democracy had arisen 
under the lc^cr6hip-ofZ^/ir/7J'_^i//ox, and Thrmylqs , the fleet 
pIcHgeHTtwlf by an oath to oppose the oligarchy, and chose 
new generals XbsJcsders^summonedjSdkibiades to Samos,, 
in, the hope of thereby gaimng £vcr_Per6ia , he was also ap- 
pointed general 


The report of these events in Athens led to the power » 

iTarly***/! V\rtir»iT rtii t*1 tr i*ifV 


of the Four Hundred being seriously shaken A rift arose^s' 
among them, and a moderate party grew up, at the head of 
which was "Quccmuies, a politician who was keenly observant 
of changes in public sentiment and was wont to regulate his 
conduct in accordance The extremists on the other hand 


sent to Sparta for reinforcements, and built a fort to lodge 
‘ them on JSsUojicia, a spit of land on the west of Peiraieus 
The opposition openly expressed its feelings by the murder 
of Phrymehos and the destruction of the new fortress The 
rule of the Four Hundred at length collapsed without opposi- 
tion when a Spartan fleet led Euboia to revolt , it had lasted 
four months Its place was taken first by a moderate con- 
stitution The banishment of Alkibiades was revoked and 


relations with the fleet established Most of tlie oligarchical 
leaders escaped , AnUp hon jva8,cx£cuted 
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that had been held for years In the autumn he set sail with 
a great armament 

Unhappily for him and for Athens, the lead of the Pelo- 
ponnesian fleet was now taken by Lysandroi, a man of great 
military and diplomatic gifts and of ruthless energy He at 
once established an understanding with Kyros and succeeded 
in obtaining from him increased support in money, whilst 
Alkibiades had continually to contend with scarcity of coin 
Lysandros avoided facing Alkibiades, but when the latter 
once more went away and entrusted the command of the fleet 
to a deputy, an engagement was fought near Motion in which 
the Athenians suffered a reverse (spring 407) This led 
to a complete reaction in feeling at Athens, and Alkibiades 
and the other generals were deposed He went to the 
Thracian Chwsonncsos, where he had built himself some 
castles 

The End of the JVar — The situation of the Athenians 
improved when in autumn 407 Lysandros was succeeded by 
Kalldrattdas as Nauarcho: The latter soon fell to quarrel- 
ling with Kyros, and the ill-assorted union of the Powers 
seemed to be nearing its dissolution Kallikratidas inflicted 
a defeat upon the Attic general Konon in the harbour of 
Mytilene, and shut him in together with his fleet. The 
Athenians rallied for a remarkable effort , within thirty days 
they manned 210 ships and gave battle to the Spartans off 
the group of the Argmusai islands, where they were brilliantly 
successful and Kallikratidas perished (summer 406) Sparta 
once more made overtures of peace, but Kleophon's influence 
again decided their rejection 

On the death of Kallikratidas the lonians requested Sparta 
to again send out Lysandros As this was not legally per- 
mitted, he was formally named junior admiral [Eptstoieus) 
while really holdmg supreme command He at once renewed 
fnendly relations with Kyros, and again received from him 
support in com He took up his position at Lampsakqs in 
the Hellespontos , the Attic fleet lay directly opposite, at 
Aigospotamot As Lysandros did not at once proceed to 
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attack, the Athenians grew careless He waited 
moment when they had again scattered themselves in • . 

foraging over the country, and fell upon the ships W >■ 

the fighting of a battle the whole fleet became his pn . ' . 
the crews his prisoners (summci 405). 

In Athens at first it was thought that utter rui . * 
imminent , then it was resolved to take measures agair ■ * 
impending siege The disaster to Athens gave the sigi . ‘v 
revolt to all that had still remained loyal, Samos o 
was steadfast The Athenians found in the Confederate cities 
were sent home by Lysandros, in order to increase the distress 
during the siege At the news of the approach of Lysandros 
a Peloponnesian army under King Pausanias marched out 
and invested Athens by land , Lysandros lay with the fleet 
before Pciraieus 

The condition of Athens grew desperate, the more so as 
scarcity of provisions was soon felt So an embassy went 
with a request for peace first to King Agis at Dekeleia and 
the^nce to Sparta , it ^vas however rejected In Athens the 
fiercest factionary struggles now arose Theramenes gained 
permission to go to Lysandros, but after staying three 
months with him he returned with the answer that Lysandros 
had no powers to conclude a treaty He was thereupon de- 
spatched as plenipotentiary to Sparta In_the _deJilj£nitions 
of the.confederates the Connthians_a nd T hebans cham pioned 
J;he view that Athens.should^be, destroyed PljuLlfe^p^rt^s^ 
were too shrewd- to. allow^this They demanded the denio^ 

JltionjoF th^e LongJWalls_aiid_th eJfortification sJi') 0 ?cira^ 
ihAjatrsig^OhftjnaYy^ thfi_r.ccall_of.the_fij.iles, and„th(? 

. Athens, jnto .the„Spattaa*ConfcdcraGy , Jastly 
tJiey|dctgOTm.ed-thaU.hc.city_sh Q.uld co n form to .i ts * anc estral 
. COUsUtutiODi^ (_With these terms Theramenes went 
^The treaty was accepted by the popular assembly without 
much resistance ^n the next day the city surrendered to 
Lysandros, and the demohuon of the Long Walls began) 
(April 4O4) / 
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§ 26 SiCaV AFTER THE War UITH AtHEVS 

Sources — Tlie story of this pcnod is told in Diodoros, Book XII 1 

The connexion between Sparta and Syracuse lasted on 
after the defeat of the Athenians, the Sjneusans despatched 
a squadron under HermoLrates to the Peloponnesians in the 
Dehclcian War Strengthened by their victory, the pride of 
the Syracusan people found expresston in a democratic reform 
of tlic constitution, of which the originator is stated to have 
been the demagogue DwJIes The peaceful growth of Sicily 
howeter was soon rudely interrupted by the interference of 
Carthage The occasion for this was given by a renewed 
quarrel between Sehnus and Segesta The latter now turned 
for help to Carthage (410), and found a powerful advocate 
in the Suffetes Hanntbal , a grandson of the Hamilkar who 
had fallen before Himera (§ 17I, he burned to wipe out the 
blot on his family The neutrality of Sjracuse was secured 
by a si tiful stroke , Carthage then despatched in advance a 
small corps, which defeated the Selinuntians 

In the spnng of 409 Hanmhal landed with a great army , 
of burghers and mercenanes at the promontory of iolyhaion,^^ 
marched at once upon Serinut, and began the assault on the ^ 
town with powerful engines of war As the assistance of 
the Greek cities was delayed, Sehnus on the ninth day was 
stormed and sacked, the inhabitants for the most part slam or 
enslated It was the first time that a Greek city in Sicily 
had fallen into the hands of barbarians He then advanced 
upon Hmera, which was captured and levelled to the ground ' ' 
Hannibal returned to Africa , the result of his campaign was 
the formation of a Carthaginian province in the west of Sicily 
Soon after this Hermolrates, who had been banished from 
Syracuse, came back to Sicily He set on foot a free- 
booting war against the Carthaginian provinces and endeavoured 
to compass by force his return to Syracuse, but here met with 
his death (408) 

The Carthaginians, who designed to subjugate the whole 
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of Sicily, established as a point of support a purely Phoenician^ 
colony, Tluxm Hannibal marched with a colossal force'- 
(120,000 or 300,000 men) against Akra gas, then a flourish- 
ing community famous for its wealth During the siege a 
pestilence broke out among the Carthaginians, of which 
Hannibal died , his place was taken by Himilkon Assist- 
ance now drew near from the Greek cities, among them 
Syracuse, and the Carthaginians fell into an evil plight, until 
the capture of a Syracusan fleet laden with provisions enabled 
them to bring the Greeks into straits The leaders of the 
reinforcements resolved to withdraw, the men of Akragas 
thereupon abandoned their city and fled to Gela After a 
siege of eight months Himilkon entered Akragas and 
gathered immense booty (406) 

The fall of Akragas called forth the utmost terror among 
the Sicilian Greeks, at the same time general anger arose 
against the Syracusan generals, who were accused of causing 
the disaster by their withdrawal This feeling was turned to 
account by a younger Syracusan, Diouystos, who came forward 
in the popular assembly against the generals The latter 
were deposed and others appointed in their place, among them 
Dionysios, who had thus reached the first step towards the 
accomplishment of his ambitious designs To secure support, 
he managed to obtain the recall of the exiles Then after 
forcibly inteifering at Gela in the interests of the Demos he 
marched back at the head of his troops to Syracuse and 
accused his colleagues of having a secret understanding with 
Carthage The commons were seduced into electing him 
•i-sole general with unlimited powers Soon afterwards he 
enlisted mercenary troops and presented himself in the role of 
a confessed Tyrant (406) 

After Himilkon had passed the winter in Akragas the city 
was pulled down, and the Carthaginians marched on to in- 
vest Gela (405) The place was valorously defended, and 
Dionysios came to its support with a considerable army But 
his double attack upon the Carthaginian camp failed, and 
he marched off The inhabitants fled to Syracuse, and the 
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population of Katnauna followed their example Gela and 
Kamanna shared the fate of Akragas Public anger now 
turned against Dionysios , the Syracusan knights on the 
march homeward hastened ahead and tried to work up a 
revolt, which was at once crushed The Carthaginians were 
hindered by a pestilence in their army from further progress, 
and a peace was concluded between the two Powers, by 
which the Carthaginians were confirmed in their rule 
over the province in the West, and the cities conquered by 
them in the last few years assumed the position of their 
tributaries (405) 


SECTION III 

THE DECLINE OF THE NATIVE 
HEGJEM.ONI&S ' ' . 

CHAPTER VII 

The Hegemony of Sparta 

§ 27 The Thirty at Athens and the Restoration 
OF Democracy 

Sources — The rule of the Thirty, besides being treated by Xenophon, 
IS discussed by AiistotU [Constitulton of the Athenians, ch 35 ff), 
whose account is often erroneous espeaally in the order of events , 
Xenophon, who was living at this time in Athens, deserves preference 
For Sokrates the ivritings of Plato and Xenophon on the subject should 
be compared 

' After the surrender of Athens (404) Lysandros sailed to 
Samos, which capitulated after a blockade of some length 
*In the interim was waged a fierce war at Athens between the 
oligarchs and the democrats At the request of the oligarchs 
Lysandros returned to Athens after the surrender of Samos, 
and under the influence of his presence it was resolved to 
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establish oligarchy by appointing thirty men to draw up the 
scheme of a new constitution The most remarkable of 
them was Ther ximcnes, now the leader of a moderate party in 
the State, and Knttas , a member of the old nobility, pos- 
sessed of great intellectuai gifts and pitiless vigour, and 
formerly a zealous democrat. The Council of Five Hun- 
dred still lived on beside the Thirty 

At the outset the new rulers were moderate They even 
secured a certain popularity by prosecuting the ‘_S.yGophants ^ 
{sjlophantat), that is to say, those_ -s;ho. had^camed on. the 
trade of jjj:ofeg.l.QP3ljnformcrs under the democracy But their ^ 
conduct soon became ja^itm^ They requested of Sparta a ' 
.garrison to protect their government, and this they received 
by the agency of Lysandros With this hackmg they-^ 
launched out up on a persecution of all men of notable wealth 
and reputation, whose property they confiscated In a short 
time 1 500 citizens had been delivered over to death , many 
fled away into the neighbounng States, finding a refuge 
especially in Thebes The leader m this rule of terror was 
Knttas In opposition to him Theramenes insisted upon the 
necessity of setting the citizen-body on a regular basis The 
hostile party at length gave way to his pressure, and 3000 
burgesses were chosen to hold political powers, those tvho 
stood outside this circle were made impotent by being dis- 
armed The antag onism between Theramenes and JSjatias- 
grew more and more acute , at last the latter ca used. Jlher-a- 
J®§J’£L-lP-Jbe.arrested::md--^utbiOsdeath. The Thirty were 
delivered from a great anxiety when Eharaabazosy^n- pressure 
from Sparta, hadjJ^^W(rx.mu r-deFed . 

The exiles had now combined in Thebes for the deliver- 
ance of Athens, the command over tliem was taken by 
ThrasybuJos With a small band, which soon increased ten- 
fold, he occupied the fort of Phyle on the Boiotian frontier 
and defeated the Thirty when they took the field against him 
Encouraged by this, he advanced upon the hill of Muntc hta 
m the Peiraieus, and held it against the Tyrants, in the 
battle Kntias lost his hfe On the next day the Thirty 
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were deposed by the burgesses, and withdrew to Eleusis 
Their place was taken by a board of Ten, appointed for the 
purpose of bringing the civil war to an end But they acted 
in the same manner as their predecessors, and hence many 
from the city joined the ranks of the supporters of 
Thrasybulos and the latter made senous preparations for a 
siege 

In this extremity the Ten and the Thirty at Eleusis sent 
simultaneously to Sparta for help Lysandros threw his 
influence into the scale , he and his brother were sent out, 
and shut in the popular party by land and sea But King 
his opponent, secured permission to take the field 
at the head of the Confederates against Athens, and Lysandros 
was compelled to bow to his authority Pausanias marched 
out with the design of reconciling the warring parties at 
Athens , encouraged by him, the democrats entrusted the 
Spartans with the settlement of the strife The Ephors sent 
to Athens a commission which in concert with Pausanias 
established peace between the burgesses in the City and those 
in Peiraieus ( 403 b c , seventeen months after Lysandros had 
marched into Athens) A general amnesty was passed, from 
which only the Thirty with their creatures and the Ten were 
excluded in the event of their refusal to give an account of 
their acts , the adherents of the party were allowed to emi- 
grate into Eleusis 

After the conclusion of the treaty the popular party entered 
again into the city First a provisional constitution was set 
up, under which political powers lay solely in the hands of 
the members of the three highest classes , then a commission 
of Nomolhetai was elected to make out a permanent constitu- 
tion on the basis of the regulations of Solon In the same 
year, that of the archonship of Eulleides (^0^/2), the earlier 
democratic constitution was in its main features reestablished 
This year marks a n-epocL for the. public law of, Athens, 
yath_it Jie^m. the univ ersal, employment of the Ionic letters 
in documents of stat e, the introduction of a regular procedure 
in Jegislation, jind__die_jeform of the financial magistracies 
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State payment of salanes rematned for the present in abevance, 
but was renewed a few years later^ 

In the next fifty years Athens pursued a policy of self- 
repression ; as a member of the Spartan Confedcracv it could 
not think of independent action abroad, and at home the 
ruling school saw salvation in adherence to the approved 
traditions of Solon It is from this s andpoint that we must 
judge an event which has bmught much reproach upon 
Athens, and nghtlt so — the tnal of Sclra’^s. Sokrates was 
a most ideal character, and his services in furthering the 
development of the human intellect were enormous , he earned 
on a practical war against Sophists, and bj his activity as a 
teacher urged the joulh of Athens to self-knowledge and to the 
practice of virtue Public opinion however classed him with 
the Sophists, of whom he was a most pronounced opponent. 
From the Sophisac school had ansen the oligarchic move- 
ments, and the public saw' in him the teacher of the men who, 
like Alkibiades and Kntias, had brought Athens to the verge 
of the abyss. Thus Sokrates m the evening of his life was 
accused of seducing the youth and imponing new gods ; too 
proud to win over his judges, he was condemned to death 
(spring 399) 

§ 2S The Iwef Weaitsess or S?i.=Ta. 

Sparta was no: fitted for the leadership of Hellas, owing 
to Its internal condition The burgesses with full rights had 
dwindled awaj to a small number, and the constitution in its 
general tendency was rot calculated to nvet together a wade 
transmarine dominion Further difhculucs arose from the ' 
acuon of Lssaniros After the battle of Aigospo'amoi be 
had laid the foundation of a Spartan empire comp’-irng the 
Aigaian Sea and the coast of Asia Minor, by establishing in 
the towns gorcrnmeni,s of ten men each, or Delarclrat . v/hich 
were supported by a Spartan garnson under the command 
of a Hamoitcs The subjects had to pay tnbute Sparta. 
As these local governments were made up of adherents of 
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Lysandros, the result was that Lysandros was more master 
in this empire than Sparta His measureless pride revelled 
in this position , he caused poets to glorify him, and in the 
towns festivals were established in his honour and even divine 
worship was paid to him 

In Sparta there grew up against him a strong opposition, 
led by King Pausamas On the command of the Ephors 
the Decarchies were dissolved, although this entailed a 
weakening of” Spartan influence Lysandros for several 
years held himself aloof from public affairs, and travelled 
about There is a credible tradition that he was inspired 
with ideas of overthrowing the Spartan constitution When 
in 398 King Agisdied and it was a matter of dispute whether 
his son Leotychidas^or his brother Agtsilaos should succeed 
him, Lysandros enabled the latter to become king In 
Agesilaos, who was no longer in the prime of life and was 
moreover afflicted with a bodily infirmity, he hoped to find 
a devoted tool 

Not long after the accession of Agesilaos (397) an alarm- 
ing conspiracy was detected at Sparta A certain Ktnadon 
had put himself into connexion with the men of lesser nghts, 
the citizens of inferior birth, Penothot, and Helots, with a 
view to massacre the full burgesses and set up a revolution 
in the State The conspiracy was crushed before it could 
break out The Confederates too, notably the Thebans and 
Corinthians, soon grew dissatisfied 
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§ 29 Sparta ijviBRon^ with Persia 


Sources — Xenophon s Anabasis was written after 369 , it has the 
advantage of giving personal reminiscences Valuable supplements to 
his HelUnika are furnished in Books 13, 14, and 15 hy Diodoros, who 
drew upon Ephoros and is better informed as regards Athens The 
attempt of Thrasybulos to restore the Attic Empire and the chronology 
of the Peace of Antalkidas are to be ascertained only from public 
documents 


Phe Enterprise of Kyros the Tounger — After the dissolu- 
tion of the Decarchies the Ionian cities turned for protection 
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toKjros, who rcidily rccci\ed them K^ros^is gifted ns lie wns 
fired by burning nmbition, nourished grcit designs, fnoured 
b\ his mother Par\satis, he sought to oterthrow his brother 
King ylrt(i\irr\(s Jlfnen.on, who Ind rren to the throne a 
few )cnrs before Although in jiolitics nn opponent of the 
Greeks md inspired wntli drcims of rcgcncruing the Pcrsi.m 
Cmpire, he was thoroughly imbued with Hellenic culture 
and realised the nccositv of using for his enterprise the mih- 
nry abilil) of the Greeks 

In the spring of 401 he started on his march In SariJrs 
were concentrated his forces, which graduallj grew to about 
1 3, coo Greek nicrccoaxics and a far larger mass of barbarians 
Sparta likewise supported him, though not openlj For 
the present he kept the goal of his march secret from 
his arm\, and did not disclose it until thc\ had arrited at the 
Cuphra’es The Persian Court was apprised of his dfigns by 
Tissaphcrnes 

At Hitxa was struck the deerne blow (summer 401) , 
the Greel s eecre eiCtO'ious, but K\ro3 lay dead on the field 
The Greek troops had before them the t isl of making their 
waj home from the licirt of Asia I liey began the v onder- 
fiil ‘ Retreat of the Ten Thousand,’ and after eight months 
reached the Black .Sea at h ij-c%us ( Prebi/ond) Thence 
ihcv made their v ay through Sinope to Bv/ intion, and had to 
f ificr much uni indncss from the .Spartan HarmosLs , at last 
(carl> in 399) they were talen h\ Pliibron into his ••crvicc 

li'ar of thr Spartant ui ylsia Mimn — The march of the 
Ten Thousand had an imporLant effect on the relations of 
the Persians and Greeks The militarji superiority of the 
Greel s and the weakness of the Pcrsiin Lnijiirc were in- 
stantly made clear, and the previous relation of fnendsliip 
between Sparta and Persia also underwent a change Aftci 
the death of Kyros I'issaphancs received the lattcr’e post as 
a reward for his ■■eniccB, and made ready to reduce tlic cities 
of loni I, which sought help from Sparta Interference by 
.Sparu was con rary to the trc.aties concluded by it with the 
Pcrsiins, but Sparta deemed that .a*- tlic leading Power of 
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the Greek world it was justified in acting In the year 400 
Thtbran was sent to Asia Minor with a small army, to which 
Athens as an ally added its contingent In the next year he 
was replaced by Derhyhdas, who stayed some years The 
Spartans’ method of warfare, which was determined by their 
slight forces and mainly consisted of raiding expeditions, was 
not altered by him 

In 397 the war at length took a turn, owing to Persian 
preparations by sea which were undertaken under orders from 
the Great King by the whilom Athenian general Konon On 
tlie news of this ylgestlaas, who had shortly before come to 
the throne, was entrusted with the supreme command, not 
without the cooperation of Lysandros, the representative of 
a vigorous war-policy, who was himself in the king’s suite 
Agesilaos crossed over in the spring of 396 First he 
concluded a truce with Tissaphernes It was now made clear 
that Lysandros had deceived himself in his expectations , 
Agesilaos did everything to humiliate him, so that he decided 
to withdraw and returned home When the truce expired a 
formal declaration of war was published by the Persians 
The tactics practised by Agesilaos did not greatly differ from 
those of his predecessors , in 395 however he inflicted on 
the Persians near Sardes a defeat which had for result that 
Tissaphernes was put to death at the command of the Great 
King, his place being taken by Ttlhraustes The fleets also 
had meantime been moving against each other, and Konon 
had won Rhodes Agesilaos marched into the province of 
Pharnabazos and there embarked on forays, in 394, as a 
result of the altered situation at home, he was overtaken by a 
summons to return 

§ 30 The Corinthian War 

In Greece the discontent with the supremacy of Sparta 
had meanwhile come to an outbreak The hostile feeling of 
the Thebans had already shewn itself time after time In 
395 there again broke out a frontier-dispute between Loins 
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and PhoLts , the Loknans appealed for help to the Thebans, 
who burst into Phokis The Spartans thereupon decided to 
chastise them for this act Lysandros was despatched to 
take command of the Phokians, and King Pausantas was 
to follow on with the Peloponnesian levy Thebes saw its 
only salvation in winning Athens into alliance Under the 
influence of Thrasybulos the Athenians determined to aid 
Thebes Lysandros turned against HaUartos , before the 
walls of this town was fought a battle with the Thebans in 
which he met his death The Persians, grasping the situation 
with true insight, planned to establish by means of their 
agents and abundant supplies of gold a great Coalition against 
Sparta, which should release them from the war in Asia 
Thebes, Athens, Corinth, and Argos concluded together a 
league and set up at Corinth a common Council {^Synedrton') to 
deliberate on the war Nearly all the confederates of Sparta 
in Central and Northern Greece fell away , a considerable 
army collected on the Isthmos Nothing remained for Sparta 
but to recall Agesilaos (early in 394) Whilst he was still 
on his way home the Spartans were compelled to despatch 
an army against the confederates, whicli won a victory in a 
battle by the Nem ean ool near Corinth Meantime 
Agesilaos marched onward in haste through Thrace, Macedon, 
and Thessaly , the enemy sent an army into Boiotia to con- 
front him, but he defeated it at JCorsineia (August 394) * 

The Activity of Konon — ^Thc two victories of the Spartans 
were utterly eclipsed by a disaster which they suffered by 
sea shortly before the battle at Koroneia Their admiral 
Peisandros was near Knidos defeated by the Persian fleet 
under the command of Pharnabazos and Konon , he himself 
was killed and most of his ships were captured The islands 
and cities of the coast of Asia Minor, with the CKccption of 
Rhodes, soon fell away, especially as the two generals pro- 
claimed everywhere that the communities were henceforth to 
be self-governing In the spring of 393 Konon and Pharna- 
bazos won the Kyklades , the coast of Lakonia was ravaged 
and Kythera occupied They then sailed to Connth, and 
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Pharnabazos entered into relations with the Synednon of the 
League, to which he entrusted supplies of money for the 
prosecution of the war On his return he left Ko'uOn behind 
with the fleet, empowering him to assist in rebuilding the Long 
Walls of Athens The Athenians had already in 395 set 
about restoring the fortifications of Peiraieus , now the Long 
Walls were speedily rebuilt with the aid of the crews of m 
K onon’s fleet ' 

The action of Konon furnished the Spartans ^vlth a pretext 
for entering into diplomatic relations with Peisia They 
sent Antalkidas to the successor of Pharnabazos, Tlniazos, to 
call his attention to Konon’s activity and to request him to 
pave the way for a peace with the Great King (393) 
The}' were so far successful that Tiiibazos arrested Konon 
The latter escaped to Cyprus , but his part was played out 
and the potent aid of Persia lost to Athens In 390 Athens 
made an alliance with Euagoras of Salamts, who had revolted 
against Persia, and despatched a fleet to his aid 

The struggles by land centred chiefly around the possession 
of Corinth and the Isthmos, whence the name given to the 
war , in 392 the Spartans won the port o { Lechaio n After , 
this the tactics by land changed their character, for greatj ^ 
decisive battles were substituted foi ays , and in lieu of citizen-:i 
levies mercenary troops m ere brought in The use of heavily- 
aimed infantry became of less importance than the handling 
of light-armed troops or Peltastai. an art in the deielopment 
of which the best service was done by the Attic general 
l^htEates 

'rheEnterp! tses of Thi asylmlos — A turning-point is marked 
by the enterprises of Thrasybulos in the years 389 and 388 
He set sail with a great fleet and made a successful effort to 
restore the Attic Empire in the exact form which it had 
had in tlie fifth century , the cities which went over to him 
formed a permanent connexion with Athens A fe deral tax, 

‘ Thrasybulos’ Twentieth, ’ was ijnposed-on-expor-ts-imd jm-^ 
por-ts,^nd-threatenecLpoints were secured by Attic garrisons 
Of the places won by Thrasybulos we may mention Thasos, 
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zaritwn, Ka/chedon, and Lesbos He also introduced anew 
the tolL^OT — ‘ tenth ’ on ships leaving the B lacL_Sea^ He 
penshed while niaking an inroad on the southern coast of 
Asia Minor The only point still held by Sparta was 
Abydos 

The Seitlemeiil of the JVar — Moved by this new expansion 
of Athens, the Spartans renewed their attempts to approach 
Persia Antalkidas was appointed Nauatchos in autumn 
388 , he left the command of the fleet to his deputy and 
went away to Tinbazos, the governor of the western pro- 
vinces With the latter he visited the Great King, to 
obtain his assistance on the basis of the demands previously 
made by Persia, viz the abandonment by Sparta of the 
cities of Asia Minor Persia had little difficulty in choosing 
betueen Athens, which uas seeking to found a new Empire, 
and Sparta Antalkidas returned to the coast in autumn 
387 unth a favourable response from the Great King, and on 
being joined by Persian and Syracusan ships — for Dionysios 
had just formed an alliance with Sparta — he barred the 
Hellespontos with a greatly superior fleet 

Athens and its allies were thus constrained to comply 
with the demand of Tinbazos that it, uith the other State'', 
should send envoys to Sardes to receive the terms of peace 
dictated by Persia These ere as follows. The ntip-t -of 
^la Minor u ith t he isl andsjofLK lazom en ai and Cypru s^cre— 
to~beIong'Tartfa'e"Great.Elingw while on the other h ancLalhthe~ 
GreeCStatei-were to be self-govemi^,jyith_the-exeeption 
of Athens’- colonies-^Eemnos,-— imbrosT^-and- Skyros {""t he/ 
Great Jving -would make-war 'upomthose-w'ho'diS' not accept - 
these terms The final settlement of the treaty does not 
appear to have taken place until the beginning of 386 This 
‘ Peace of Antalkida s ’ or ‘ Kino’s Pear e ’ remained for 
many years the basis of the mutual relations of the Greek 
States Sparta, while by it abandoning its compatnots in 
Asia Mmor, won back its leadership, for it ivas entrusted 
ivith the execution of the treaty, and the Peloponnesian Con- 
federacy, which was based on the principle of self-government, 
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remained in existence All other leagues, such as the newly 
created Attic Empire and the Boiotian Confederacy, were 
dissolved 

§ 31 The Execution or the King’s Peace 

In Its enterprises during the following years Sparta pur- 
sued the design of removing all checks to its power both in 
Peloponnesos and in the rest of Greece, and above all of 
securing the passage over the Isthmos First it turned upon 
two confederate States which on account of their democratic 
government were not regarded as trustworthy The first 
was JiXa nttnea , important from its position in the centre of 
Peloponnesos It was besieged and forced to surrender by 
King ^gestpolti, who dammed up the nver flowing through 
It , the inhabitants had to settle in separate villages This 
was probably in the winter of 386/5 The second city was 
Phletus, which at the command of Sparta promised to receive 
back Its exiles and reinstate them in their property (384) 

Soon after this an occasion presented itself for Sparta to 
interfere in the North In Chalkidiku there had been formed 
under the leadership o f Oly nibos a league of cities which rose 
rapidly to prosperity and soon became dangerous to Macedon 
The Macedonian cities one by one joined it The league had 
a uniform organisation , its leaders entered into relations with 
Boiotia and Athens A coalition was thus ansmg which 
was not without danger to Sparta, especially as Olynthos 
had at its disposal considerable military forces But within 
the league and among those who had not yet entered it 
there grew up an opposition agamst the excessive passion 
of Olynthos for centralisation , in 383 an embassy from 
^Lqnjhos and appeared in Sparta with a request for 
support. TThe meeting of the Peloponnesian Confederacy 
decided to despatch an army , an advance corps was sent 
on under Eudamtdas, who was to be followed by his brother 
Phoibidas with the remaining troops 

Photltdas took the field at midsummer 383, and halted at 
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Thebes. Here a fierce dissension was raging beween the 
fiiends of Sparta and their opponents , the leaders of the two 
parties, Leorttadas and Jsrrenas^ were Polemarchs in this 
year. Phoibidas is said to have been induced by Leontiadas 
to seize upon Thebes He set out under the pretext of 
continuing his march, then turned back, and was led by 
Leontiadas to the Kadmeia, -which he at once garnsoned 
Leontiadas announced the event to the Council and threw 
Ismemas in*^o pnson ; the opposite party 'ms too weak for 
resistance, and fied to Athens. In Sparta a show w'as made 
of supreme mdignation at the arbitrary action of Phoibidas , 
but It IS quite likely that the design of the surprise originated 
from the Spartan magistrates, and tha*- Phoibidas had been 
given orders to seize upon Thebes at a favourable opportunitj'. 
Ismemas was brought before a tnbunal of the Spartan Con- 
federacy and condemned to death 

The remaining force after the occupation of the Kadmeia 
had marched on under Telatiuis, the brother of Agesilaos 
The siege of Olynthos lasted from 382 until 379, the 
Olynthians held their ground and were even capable of 
aggressive action Teleutias lost fais life and his army -was 
dispersed , a new force had to be sent out under Ageszpolis 
The latter fell sick and died , his successor Poljbadas at last 
was able to force Olynthos to surrender (probably in 379) 
It was compelled to dissolve its Federal State and enter the 
Spartan alhance 

Shortly before the capitulation of Olynthos Pblaus had 
once agmn been brought to order. The reduction of 
Olynthos and Phleius marks the culramatmg point in the rise 
of Spartan power. 
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CHAPTER VIII 

The Revolt of Thebes and Athens 

Sources — Besides Xenophon nnd Diodoros, reference should be made 
to Plutarch s Life of Pelopidas and the biography of Epameinondas 
by Comekus Nefos 

§ 32 The Liberation of Thebes and the Foundation 
OF THE Attic Naval Confederacy 

Leonitadas, Archtas, Phihppos, and Hypatas are mentioned 
as tyrants of Thebes under the Spartan rule Its liberation 
was the work of the refugees in Athens Some of them 
succeeded in stealing into Thebes and killing the tyrants , 
they broke open the jail, armed the prisoners, and called upon 
the citizens to revolt The Spartans on the Kadmeia were 
shut in, an Attic corps that was waiting on the frontier 
marched rapidly up, and the Spartan Harmost had to capitu- 
late in return for permission to retire unmolested with his 
arms (December 379) In Sparta the rebellion aroused the 
utmost exasperation , the Harmost was put to death and an 
army sent out in the depth of winter Agesilaos declined to 
lead It In his stead King Kleomhrotos was given the post 
Attic troops barred the nearest way into Boiotia, and he was 
obliged to choose a mountain-path to enter by Kleomhrotos 
stayed but a short while m Boiotia, and confined himself 
to marching about, Sphodrtas was left with a garrison in 
Thespiat This enterprise however led to a change in the 
position of parties at Athens The party unfriendly to 
Boiotia rose into power, and the two generals who had taken 
part in the assault on the Kadmeia were condemned to 
death 

Despite Kleomhrotos’ lack of success Thebes was not in a 
position of vantage But now Sphodrias essayed a coup de 
main upon the Peiraieus (378), the affair however was so 
clumsily managed by him that it miscarried For this 
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seemingly arbitrary conduct he was impeached at home, but 
acquitted. Thereupon Athens openly joined Thebes and 
began to entertain the idea of restoring in an altered form its 
leadership by sea 

The foundation of the Second Naval Confederacy belongs to 
the year of the archon NaustmLos (378/7) The number of 
members was at first small, mainly consisting of those who 
were already leagued to Athens by special compacts, Chios, 
Mytdene, Methymna, Rhodes, and Byicantion, which were 
joined by Thebes The Athenians proceeded with great 
prudence , they promised observance of the King’s Peace and 
self-government for the confederates, and they renounced the 
claim which they had hitherto maintained to the Kleruch at 
The purpose of the league was described as rescue from the 
ambition of Sparta , the Athenians pledged themselves to 
levy no inbute and to lodge no garrisons in the confederate 
cities In place of the tribute ‘ contributions ’ [synta-ceis'^ 
were raised in conformity with the proposals of the Synednon, 
and used only for the common objects of the league A 
standing Synednon was established to represent the Allies , 
each State had in it one vote, and the leading State, Athens, 
took no part in it At the same time Athens decided to 
create a strong fleet and an army , to defray the expense an 
assessment was made and on the basis of this a property- 
tax was imposed 

The alliance between Athens and Thebes became at once 
effective when in 37S Bgesdaos undertook an expedition 
against Thebes , Chabnas came to the rescue with Attic 
troops Another campaign by the king in the spring of 
377 had no other result than the devastation of the distnct 
of Thebes The effect of Sparta’s weakness was seen in 
the rapid growth of the new Naval Confederacy In the 
summer of 377 it was joined by ChalLts and the whole island 
of Eubota, to which Chabnas led the first considerable ex- 
pedition by sea , he also won over some of the Kyklades and 
several Thracian towns In the autumn of the same year 
fell Sparta’s last stronghold in Euboia, Oreos or Htsitata. 
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The year 376 marks the further decline of Spartan power 
In the spring Kleombrotos once again took the field against 
Thebes , but as he had neglected to garrison in advance the 
passes of Kithairon he was forced to return The great 
blow was struck at sea The Spartan admiral PoKi had 
taken up a position by Andros, and threatened the line of 
communication with Athens A fleet under Chabrias sailed 
out against him , in September was fought off Naxos a 
battle in which the Spartans suffered an annihilating^c- 
fcat The Athenians were now masters of the Aigaian 
Sea , a number of islands, and notably Paros, entered the 
League 

§33 From the Battle of Naxos to the Battle 
OF Leuktra 

In the spring of 375 two fleets were despatched to extend 
the sphere of Attic dominion One of them, under Konon’s 
son Tsmolheos, sailed to the West Korlyra, J^ephalUnta, Alar- 
tiama, and Alletas prince of the Molossians with his~6on Neo~ 
ptolemos joined the alliance The power of Sparta was broken 
hkcwise in the lonum Sea , a Lakonian fleet suffered a defeat 
a t Atyzta No less important were the successes gained by 
the second fleet, which was despatched to the North under 
Chalrtas A large number of cities and islands on the coasts 
of Thrace, as well as some of the K^llades and the towns of 
jLeslos and the Straits, now entered into alliance. 

The power of Theles also expanded greatly , in the period 
following the battle of Naxos the whole of Boiotia was 
reduced and welded together in a uniform State The 
Boiotians even took aggressive measures against Phokis, and 
the Spartans were compelled to send out troops under Kleom- 
brotos m order to save their allies But this very growth 
of Theban power aroused the jealousy of Athens In Sparta 
on the other hand anxiety was caused by the rapid increase 
^ in the strength of Jason of Pherat^ who reduced the whole of 
Thessaly and concluded an'alllance with Thebes This led 
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in 374 to a peace in which the Naval Confederacy of Athens 
was recognised by the Spartans. 

But this peace was shortlived On his return Timotheoi 
put on shore atJZaiynlhas, where a civil war had broken out, 
the e'oles who had been banished thence , and upon this the 
Spartans declared the peace infringed This was not dis- 
pleasing to them, for an occasion presented itself to interfere 
in Korkjra In the spnng of 373 a fleet under Mnasippos 
sailed thither and invested Korkyra by land and sea At 
the request of Korkyra Athens sent T imotheos to the rescue. 
He sailed out in April 373 , but he met with difflculties in 
coUectmg the fleet and the funds of the League in the 
Aigaian Sea. The Demos grew angry at the delay and 
deposed him , his place w as taken by Ipbilrales and Kalhs- 
iratos In the tnal which foUow'ed his removal from office 
Timotheos was acqmtted Iphikrates collected the fleet 
with ruthless seventy, and sailed for Korkyra in the autumn 
of 373 j a short time before his amrzi Mnasippos had 
pensh^ and on his death the Spartan ships had sailed away. 
Iphikrates remained in the Ionian Sea, and made raids on the 
coast of Peloponnesos 

Athens had now no mclmation to go on with the war, 
especially as the estrangement with Thebes had increased 
since the latter had attacked and destroyed Plalmai in time 
of peace. At the prompting of the Persian king a general 
Peace Congress assembled in the summer of 371 at Sparta, 
which agreed that the gamsons should be withdrawn from 
the aties, the armies disbanded, and self-government guar- 
anteed anew , m the event of any of these rules being m- 
fhnged it was open to any State to take measures against the 
offender. A new quarrel broke out when the oaths were 
bemg taken to this treaty; for the Thebans claimed the right 
to take the oath in the name of the whole of Boioha, and 
the Spartans wmuld not agree. Agesilaos declared the 
Thebans to be excluded from the peace King Kleavbroioi, 
who had been with his array in Phokis ever since 37^, was 
given orders to march mto Boiotia and force Thebes to 
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accept the peace His first opcntions were skilfully exe- 
cuted, while the Thebans took the field with little hope 
But when thej came to an engagement near Leullra (early 
in Tul3^7J ), they gained a complete victoryTiy means of 
tht"* crooked order of battle ’ introduced by Lpamemondas, 
who here came for the first time into prominence The 
losses of the Spartans were considerable , Kleombrotos also 
lost his life 

The battle of Leuktra is one of the most important turn- 
ing-points in Greek history The military superiority of 
Thebes was here coniincingly displayed TJic._lcadcrship 
jjfLSparta, already seriously contested by Thebes, was now 
fQr_o ec_at ao-ondyand-was-nevcr-reestablished The news 
of the battle was received with profound astonishment in 
Greece As the Spartans maintained themselves in their 
camp, the TJiebans summoned to their aid lason of Pherai, 
who speedily came up with forces and procured for the 
Spartans an unmolested withdrawal The behaviour of 
Sparta was admirable , no public mourning was held, and 
fresh preparations were decided on, in which the Allies 
willingly took part During the march this army met the 
troops returning from Leuktra, and thereupon returned home 


CHAPTER IX 
The Hegemony of Thebes 
§ 34 To THE Peace of 365 n c 

The situation after the battle of Leuktra was utilised by 
the Athenians for a diplomatic step which was intended to 
turn the victory of Thebes to their own profit In the same 
year Athens convoked a Congress of the Greek cities in 
order to establish on the basis of the King’s Peace a great 
Confederacy modelled entirely upon the Naval League 
The design of Athens was to win over the members of the 
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Peloponnesian League, who were to be a substitute for the loss 
of Thebes The new Confederacy was shortlived 

More important were the results in the Peloponnesos of 
the battle of Leuktra The democratic movement hitherto 
held in check by Sparta now broke out with bloody strife in 
the various cities of the peninsula, and at the same time an 
attempt was made to reorganise the Peloponnesos in confor- 
mity with It First the men of ManUtiea determined to 
restore their city, in order to settle together in it From 
Mantinea began a movement for the unification of Arladia., 
which was realised in the foundation of Me^nlop ohs (370) , 
a Federal Assembly of Ten Thousand held in their hands 
the supreme power A portion of the Arkadians remained 
on the side of Sparta The feud between the two parties 
came to an outbreak at Tegca, and when the Mantineans 
interfered on behalf of tlie Pan-Arkadian party the Spartans 
despatched an expedition against Mantinea under the aged 
Agestlaos, but with little success (autumn 370) The 
Arkadians turned first to Athens for aid , as the latter shrank 
from the undertaking, they made the like request of Thebes, 
which complied with their summons 

Thebes had made use of its victory to reduce Sparta’s last 
bases in Boiotia and to bring about a union of the regions of 
Central Greece, Pholis^Lolris,Ailolia,Ala>nanta,m 6 .Etiloia 
joined the alliance A stroke of good luck happened to Thebes 
in the death of lason He was preparing for a brilliant 
celebration of the Pythian Games, obviously with the design 
of making himself master of the Delphian Oracle, when he 
was there murdered The guidance of Thebes at this time 
was in the hands of Epameinondas and Pelopidas, two men 
great ability in generalship and of the purest patriotism , 
Q^ameinondas in particular is one of the most remarkable 
ngures'iiTGreek historjCalthough the Panhellenic sentiments 
often ascribed to him cannot be proved <^n the winter of 3 70/ 
369 he undertook the first campaign into the Peloponnesos On 
his arnval in Arkadia the Spartans had already withdrawn , 
and he was moved by the Arkadians and by invitations from 
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the Penoikoi to invade Lakonia He rapidly marched up to 
Sparta The unfortified city seemed lost, for even the Helots 
and Penoikoi fell away, but now Agesilaos took vigorous 
measures, and Epameinondas did not hazard an attack In 
return he dealt a profound blow at Spartan power byrestoring 
Messema to the position of an independent State In these 
straits Sparta turned for help to Athens The latter sent 
out an army under Jphdrates, which senously pressed the 
Thebans’ line of retreat but put no obstacle in the way of 
their march over the Isthmos After his return Epameinondas 
was prosecuted, as he had exceeded his term of office by a 
few months , but he was acquitted without a formal vote 

Immediately after this the Spartans sent an embassy to 
Athens, which established a league of war The effect of 
this was at once manifested when Epameinondas at the re- 
quest of the Arkadians undertook in summer 369 a second 
campaign in Peloponnesos The united troops of Athens and 
Sparta occupied the hills of Oneion, and Epameinondas was 
compelled to take them by storm The result of this cam- 
paign was that Thebes won Selyon In Thebes it caused dis- 
satisfaction, and Epameinondas was removed from the post 
of general At the same time Pelopidas had gone to Thessaly 
and confined the dominion of the tyrant Alexander to Pherai 
He then marched to Macedon and interfered in the dynastic 
disputes raging there 

The slight success of this last campaign of Epameinondas 
loosened the bond between Thebes and its Peloponnesian 
confederates, especially as there had arisen among the 
Arkadians a movement, stirred up by LyLomedes, of which 
the aim was to make them independent even of Thebes 
Sparta profited by this situation to attempt mediation by 
means of its confederates, Persia and Syracuse , in the summer 
of 368 a Peace Congress of the Greek States assembled at 
Delphot It came to nothing, as Sparta would not abandon 
ifs claims to Messema The wai began anew, at first be- 
tween the Spartans and Arkadia and Argos , the former 
^ gained the famous ‘Tearless Victory,’ which however led 
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to no result ^»Ieinwhile Pelo^ das went for the second time 
to Tiessalj (summer and autumn 36S) He was taken 
prisoner by Alexander of Pherai, and an army that was to 
free him had to beat a retreat in woeful plight In 367 
Epameinondas was sent out u ith a new army, and extorted 
his release wthout bloodshed 

Under these circumstances Thebes itself sought for peace , 
by a skilful move it called for the mediation of the Persian 
king, and tried to draw him over to its side An embassy 
under PJopdax went to^usa, probably in 367, and effected 
a complete change in Persian policy , the terms of peace 
dictated by Persia w'cre w'holly' to the ad\antage of Thebes 
But the attempt of the latter to realise the peace on this basis 
failed" 

In this selfsame year, 367, Epameinondas embarked on 
his third campaign into Peloponnesos Its object, the wanning 
of ^cbaia, vfZB speedily attained, and Thebes would thus hate 
gained a firm footing in Peloponnesos even against Arkadia , 
but Achaia was soon lost Epameinondas had left the 
oligarchic constitutions standing , but on pressure from the 
Achaian democrats this arrangement w'as reversed by Thebes, 
and the oligarchs thereupon combined and won back the 
Achaian cities, which joined Sparta 

In the year 366/5 occurred an event which profoundly 
influenced the relations of the Greek States to one another 
The frontier-fortress o^-Ptraps, on the possession of which 
Athens had long hid WTight, was seized by refugees When 
the Athenians sought to recover the town the Thebans 
declared their intention of holding Oropos until a decision 
should be given by a court of arbitration Its Peloponnesian 
confederates declining to send help, Athens h'’d to yield 
The result was that in Athens the hitherto dominant states- 
men Kalbsiraios and Cbabnas were brought to trial, and, 
though they escaped condemnation, lost all influence 
Lyhomedes profited by" this situation to bring about an alliance 
between Arkadia and Athens. Soon after this Corinth, 
which felt Itself unable to b"ar anv longer the burdens of war, 
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and PhUtus concluded with the permission of Sparta a peace 
with Thebes (365) The independence of Messenia was 
recognised, and in other respects the ilalus quo was assured 
The treaty was accepted likewise by Messema^ and 

Arladta , Sparta alone remained on terms of avar with Thebes 

§35 From tuf Pficeof 365 to thf Battle 
OF Mantisea 

As a result of the peace Thebes for the time left Pelo- 
ponnesos to its own deuces The ensuing penod is filled up 
by the mutual feuds of the Peloponnesians The old frontier- 
disputes between Llts and Arladta revived once more The 
Arkadians eien seized upon Oljmpia, and in 364 a battle 
was fought in the sanctuary 

Their association in the war by land had not prevented the 
Athenians from securing after 371 their position by sea 
They aimed particularly at winning Amphtpolts, and IphdraUs 
was sent out against this town In 365 Timothcos after a 
siege of ten months reduced Samos, which the Persians were 
occupying He then gained some important points on the 
Thracian Chersonnesos, succeeded Iphikratcs in the command 
in Thrace, and reduced Poindata and Toroiie , J^Ana and 
Methane likewise joined the alliance 'Thi. wise refle'Cion 
that Icadeiship called for rule o\cr the seas, as well as the 
expansion of Athens, led Efamemondas to conceive the magni- 
ficent idea of creating a navy and destroying the Naval 
Confederacy of Athens He entered into relations with the 
most powerful allies of Athens, and avitli 100 ships embarked 
on his first ind last cruise, probably m 364 His goal was 
the Hellespontos, and he also won over Byzantion, which 
however after his return was recovered for Athens by 
Timothcos 

In the same year Pehptdas undertook the third campaign 
to Thessaly against Alexander He marched out with a small 
band of volunteers and mercenaiies, for on the day of de- 
parture there occurred an echnse of the sun, oaving to which 
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the citizen-levies were stopped from taking the field. He 
met the tyrant at K^noshetih alm , earned away by passion, he 
rushed wildly at him and was slain, but his troops were 
victonous A Theban army came to avenge him , Alexander 
was forced to abandon Thessaly and do military service 
Within the Arkadian League violent disputes had mean- 
time ansen between the democratic party friendly to Thebes, 
which had its centre in Tegea and dominated the Federal 
government, and the oligarchs, who were supported by 
Manttnea The majonty in the Federal Assembly inclined 
to the narrow Home-Rule policy of the oligarchs, and the 
government of the League therefore turned to Thebes with 
the request to interfere on their behalf On the heels of this 
embassy the Ten Thousand sent another deputation to forbid 
any interference The Arkadians now concluded peace with 
Elts and surrendered the sanctuary of Olympia As a token 
of concord among the Arkadians a great festival of recon- 
ciliation was held in Tegea The Theban party, in concert 
with the commandant of the Theban garnson lying there, 
profited by this occasion to make an attack upon their 
opponents, which however miscarried The Arkadians 
demanded satisfaction for this at Thebes , but Epameinondas, 
who was now Boiotarch, rejected the claim and declared 
that the Thebans would proceed to forcible measures 
Arhadta, Elts, and Achata now joined with one another in a 
league of war, into which Athens and Sparta entered 

At midsummer 362 Epameinondas set out on his fourth 
and last march into Peloponnesos He led with him the whole 
fighting force of the Confederacy of Central Greece and the 
Thessalians, and was furthermore reinforced by troops from 
Argos and fnendly Arkadians The tactics used by him in 
this campaign were all bnlliantly designed, but most of them 
were thwarted by unforeseen circumstances At length he 
resolved on a decisive battle in the plain of Manltnea 
(August 362) By a skilful manoeuvre he surpnsed the 
enemy while in disorder. The Theban cavalry opened the 
battle and drove back the Spartan horsemen , then followed 

H 
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the assault of the ‘crooked’ infantrj -column The enemy 
were already in flight when Epameinondas fell fatally 
wounded , the Thebans then stopped the pursuit 

The significance of Epameinondas’ death was seen in the 
fact that the Thebans’ victory led to no adjustment of the 
questions in dispute which were rending Greece The Greek 
States concluded a general peace, Sparta alone remaining 
outside It (362) 

With the death of Epameinondas the hegemony of Thebes 
was at an end , the Thebans made no attempt to maintain 
It The rise of Theban power was a mere episode, with no 
permanent consequences 


CHAPTER X 

The Entrance of Mneedon among the States 
of Greece 

Sources — rho only continuous narratne is that contained in the six- 
teenth booh of Dtodoros His account of Philip and his age is probably 
deiucd for the most part from the work of the Peripateuc Duns of 
Samos (second half of the fourth centurj and first half of the third 
centur) ) Duns catered for the entertainment of his readers by tncking 
out hu-< dcscnptions with theatneal touches Some other fragments of 
Greek history in Diodoros, such as the Social War, seem to ha\c come 
from Ephoros 

A valuible source are the speeches of Demosthenes ssnA Aisc! ines, 
which owing to tl eir onesidedness and misleading colouring are to be 
used w ith great caution Mention should also be made of Plutarch s 
biography of Demosthenes and the first letter of the rhctoncian and 
histonan Dionystcs of Halikarnassos (shortly before the beginning of 
our era) to Ammaios which furnishes valuable dates from the Atthido- 
grapher Pltlochotvs (earl\ third century) for the Demosthenic orations 
and hence for the Olynthian War 


§ 36 The Expansion of Macedon 

Macedon now acquires an authoritative influence over the 
destinies of the Hellenic peninsula The ethnographic posi- 
tion of (ahe Macedonians ^cannot be determined avith cer- 
tainty frornTthe relics of their language , they ^seem ht pweve r--' 
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to have been nearest of kin to the Greeks.^ The chief merit 
in thus elevating Maccdon belonged to its royal family , 
the kingly house boasted Hellenic origin The-traditional- 
jmlicy.of_the Macedonian kings was directed towards three 
olyccts — t o gam t hc-coasu possession of which was contested 
^^the_Grcek Powers, be recognised as kin of their blood 
'Ey the Hellenes, _ and lastly to interfere in the politics of _ 
"^C^ece PerdiLlas II had'already in the course of the 
Pelo^nnesnn War aimed at acquiring Chalkidike To his 
successor Archelaos (41 4/1 3— 399) are to be traced back the 
foundations of the subsequent power of Macedon He built 
cities and streets, and set about reforming the military system, 
by the side of the mounted nobility or Hetmroi he put the 
Peizelairot, an army of lioplitcs formed from the commons 
on the basis of universal military ser\ ice At his court in 
Pfljei congregated the most eminent poets of the time, such as 
Limpidtt , he established 'x'^Dion sports on the model of the 
panhellcnic fcstitals After the death of Archelaos Macedon 
was again brought low by inner disorders, especially dynastic 
quarrels , the reign of Ain)ntas JI marks a decline Under 
the brief rule of his son Ale\ander II , who for the first time 
interfered in Thessaly, it enjoyed a short-li\edrc\ival Then 
the Athenians and Thebans came forward as arbiters, and 
when Perdtllas III perished in battle against the Illyrians 
(365/52) the kingdom seemed to be falling to pieces, until 
his youngest brother son of Amyntas II , took the 

reins of government into his hands, at first as guardian to his 
nephew Amyntas 

"Phhp, bom .about.383,Jia^liYcd some- years as a hostage 
oiuTJiciics , th ere he had_not onl y be en imbued with Greek 
culture but had also come to comprehend the situation >of the 
States of Greece In him was most perfeedy embodied the 
policy of the royal house of Macedon , „brjlliantly gifted both 
a's a'gcncral and_"a diplomatist, 'and jiossesscd at the same time 
of an energy ivhich shrank from no sprTdf means, he was 
tllu8~cnablcd to approacli step by step to his goal, the mastery 
of Greece First lic_ pvcr came the other candidates for jhe 
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throne , to clear his rear he conceded to the Athenians their 
"claun to Amphipolis, and then defeated_the,^.&zww&f- and 
Illyrtot, who had burst into Macedon 

The efForts of the'Athenians by sea in the last few years 
had had little success, and their management of the war against 
King Kotys in Thrace, which had for its object to gain the 
Chersonnesos, was not more fortunate, on the other hand 
they held Euhota against Thebes (357) Soon after this 
there came a prayer for help from AmpbipoTts, which Philip 
was besieging , in view of his promi 5 ( 5 ~the Athenians de- 
clined the request (357) Philip co nquered the town and 
kept It War with ^hens was thereby set on fooC Philip 
at_oncej;urjiedLagainst Pyclna _and_tbdl{ if 'through^ treachery 
{356) He then set about-besiegmg .PoUtdaiaj which was 
then an Attm Kleru^a , jhe_town/ell, as an Attic squaHron' 
was despatched too late To_quieten the OJynthians Philip 
made over Potedan,^o_theni In_the_same jyar (356) he 
gain^THelAvhole-Thracian district between the Strymon and 
Neitos with its centre- at Kr emdej , which henceforth was styled 
PFdtppot , from the mines here he _drew rich -revenues (jOn 
account of Philip’s progress King Kelnpons of Thrace and 
the pnnees of Patontaja^A. concluded an alliance with 

Athens against Macedon It had however but little effect, 
for Athens was crippled by the defection of its most im- 
portant Confederates) 

Tht^ociaUVar — Athens and its Confederates had long 
been estranged from one another Although the object of 
the Naval League had ceased to exist, 4,beAJheiwere never- 
thele^^forced to bear-the burden j>f wars To this grievance 
was added the irregular conduct of the Athenians, the foun- 
dation of Kleritchtai, the arbitrary behaviour of the Attic 
generals and their mercenary armies, and the want of pro- 
tection against piracy JAaussoUos., the-pnnee of--fira«<i,-.who- 
had extended his dominion over^the South-West of Asia 
Mmdf7’’;^ofiteT’by~this discontent to stir the fire against 
Athens In the, late summer of 357 the Social JVar broke 
out , Chtosj Rhodes, and Byscaniton combined in an alliance. 
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which was also joined b y Mausso llos. and set up the standard 
of revolt. The Athenians despatched Chares with a fleet 
against Chios Whilst he was assaulting the city by land the 
ships endeavoured to force their way into the harbour, an 
operation in which Chabnas lost his life The insurgents 
maintained supremacy by sea, and set about besieging Samos 
A great fleet W'as made ready under the generals Chares, 
Iphihraies, Timotheos, and Menehraies (summer 356), but 
sufFered-a-reverse z.\. JZmba ia Having been appointed subse- 
quently sole general, Chares entered the service of the 
rebellious satrap Artabazos, tliereby arousing the anger of 
tlie king of Persia against Athens Athens -had to_submit 
to-a peace by which the-revolted communities were permitted 
.to withdraw from the Naval Confederacj (355) 

§ 37. Philip’s Interientios in Thessaly and Phokis 

Events of the ensuing penod are the creation of a Mace- 
donian fleet and the conquest of Methone (354/3) Soon 
afterwards an occasion offered itself for Philip to interfere in 
the affairs of Greece proper The Alcuadai called him in 
against the tyrant L^kophron, who was m league with the 
generals of Phokis 

In Central Greece tliere had arisen (probably m 356/5) 
XhQ ^acreelU^ar, w'hich had its origin in the feud bc>ween_tht_ 
Thebans and Phok ians A charge had been raised against 
the latter of having built upon sacred land, and the Amphik- 
tyonia, influenced by Thebes, sentenced them to a heavy fine 
They could not pay it, and the Amphiktjones determined to 
dedicate their land to the god The Phokians on the other 
hand organised a vigorous resistance under the leadership of 
Philomelas , they came fonvard with a claim to the presidency 
of the Delphic temple Philomelos was elected general with 
unlimited powers , he occupied the sanctuary and defeated 
the Loknans when they marched up to its relief He then 
sent embassies to the Greek States , Sparta and Athens 
concluded alliances with Phokis Philomelos pledged him- 
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self to draw only loans on the treasures of the temple , with 
the money he collected mercenaries, and took the field against 
Lokns The Amphiktyones now resolved on a ‘ Sacred 
War ’ against Phokis , the Boiotians and Thessalians stood 
at their head Philomelos suffered a defeat at Neon , and in 
order to escape capture hurled himself down from a rock 

In his stead Onomarchos continued the war He converted 
the gold and silver of the temple treasures into coin , he also 
exercised a tyrannical rule and allied himself with the princes 
of Pherai He garrisoned the approaches to Thermopylai 
and dealt heavy blows at the Federal State of Boiotia In 
353/2 the Aleuads summoned Philip to their aid , but he was 
defeated by Onomarchos in two battles, and retreated under 
difficulties A second time Philip advanced with superior 
forces upon Thessaly, and utterly annihilated the Phokians 
Onomarchos himself fell , but the war was continued under 
his brother Phayllos Philip marched on towards Ther- 
mopylai , but the Athenians sent a considerable force to 
confront him, and he was compelled to halt (352) In 
Thessaly however he was henceforth master 

§ 38 The Case of Olynthos and the Peace 
OF Philokrates 

Already before taking part in the Sacred War Philip had 
won ^bdera and Maameta m Thrace (354/3) The 
Athenians in their turn secured their position on the Thracian 
Chersonnesos by the conquest of Sestos (353) After his 
return from Thessaly Philip undertook a second campaign 
into Thtace (probably in 352) He piessed on as far as the 
Propontis, and made alliances with Byzanlwn, Pertnthos, and 
Kardia, but he was compelled by a dangerous illness to 
break off the war The rapid growth of Philip’s power 
alarmed^/)'K//ioj, which was once more at the head of a 
confederation of States in Chalkidikc Feeling the need of 
abandoning its position of isolation, it made peace and friend- 
ship with Athens, and was even ready for an alliance In 
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this condition of affairs the Athenian politician and orator 
Demosthenes came forward for the first time against Philip 
with his ‘First Philippic' (between autumn 352 and 
spring 351) 

Demosthenes was born about 384 of well-to-do parents, 
after whose death he was defrauded of his estate by knavish 
guardians With the utmost steadfastness of purpose he 
applied himself to the study of rhetoric, of which he attained 
an extraordinary mastery He took up the profession of an 
advocate, and wrote his first orations for private clients 
But he soon turned his energies also to a political career , his 
first political speech, the oration On the Symmonat, belongs 
to the year 354/3 Demosthenes came forward as a decided 
partisan of advanced democracy and an opponent of the 
policy by which Athens was then being guided Since the 
end of the Social War the chief influence in Athens was 
held by Eubulos, who represented the interests of property- 
owners and hence a policy of non-interference in external 
affairs Eubulos did good service in many respects , he put 
an end to the financial disorder of the State and obtained 
surpluses, which were used for buildings and for the con- 
struction of ships But in order to make his methods popular 
avith the masses he unfortunately was seduced into employ- 
ing his surpluses to swell the outlay on festivals and games, 
instead of stonng them up as a war-fund In his oration 
For Megalopolis Demosthenes already put forward a pro- 
gramme of interference in all quarters {353/2) In the same 
strain he subsequently advocated in his speech For the 
Rhodtans the principle of the natural fellowship of all demo- 
cracies, of which Athens was to be the president (351/50) 

Demosthenes’ standpoint in these cases shews a complete 
inability to comprehend the situation and the power of 
Athens On his opposition to Philip however a different 
verdict must be passed The hegemony of Macedon was 
indeed a necessity for Greece, and marks a great histoncal 
advance be3'ond the system of petty Home- Rule , but recog- 
nition IS due to Demosthenes’ honest patriotism, his stead- 
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fastness and dauntlessness in following out his objects True, 
he was not always nice in the choice of his means, and, worst 
of all, he underrated his opponents and overshot the mark 
which he set up for his country 

The Fall of Olynthos — In 349 Philip marched against 
Ol^nthos, whose peace with Athens was contrary to the 
alliance which it had made with him The city sent for 
help to Athens In support of this request Demosthenes 
delivered the three Olynthiac Orations, in which he attacked 
most severely the dominant policy for its inertness But he 
could not get any decisive measures passed, only a small 
corps was sent out under Chares, with which Chartdemos, 
who was at the Hellespontos, operated in concert The 
simultaneous campaign into Eubota (probably in sprmg 348), 
which ended in the loss of the island, crippled the power of 
Athens At the renewed prayer of Olynthos however it 
mobilised in the summer of 348 a levy of burghers under 
Chares , but Olynthos fell through treachery before this force 
could arrive It was sacked and destroyed, and its in- 
habitants sold as slaves The other cities of Chalkidike had 
been taken before Olynthos fell , their inhabitants were 
settled in the district of the Strymon and their country 
handed over to Macedonian nobles 

The Peace of Philokrates — ^The fall of Olynthos made a 
great impression in Athens, and Demosthenes rose in credit 
The leading party endeavoured to do something On the 
proposal of Eubulos, envoys went to all the States of Greece 
in order to call upon them to make a common league against 
Philip This boldly designed plan met With difficulties at 
the very beginning After Philip’s return from Thermopylai 
Phayllos had advanced against Lokris (352) Soon after- 
wards he died, bequeathing the leadership to his nephew 
Phalados In the war with Boiotia the Phokians proved to 
be much the stronger But the rich stores of the sacred 
treasury were at length exhausted, and then inner dissensions 
broke out, Phalaikos was deposed, but most of the merce- 
^ ' -nes remained loyal to him 
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The only hope of saving Central Greece from Philip’s 
impending interference lay m arriving at a reasonable peace 
with the king Demosthenes himself moved for this, in 
concert with his former opponents On the proposal of 
Phtloltaies, a prominent member of the party of Eubulos, 
envoys, among them Demosthenes and Aischines, were 
deputed to negotiate with Philip the basis of peace (346). 
But dissension broke out among them For the first time 
we meet with a Macedonian party in Athens Its spokesman 
was Aischmes, who m oratorical ability was at least the equal 
of Demosthenes and in ^kill as a party-politician surpassed 
him , It was this very embassy which laid the foundation of 
the two men’s irreconcilable enmity The often-repeated 
assertion that Aischines and his adherents were moved to 
act as they did by bribery on the part of Philip cannot be 
justified 

While Demosthenes insisted on the protection of the 
Phokians, Aischines and Phiiokrates did not trouble about 
them, but called on Philip to surrender Amphipolis Philip 
shewed himself compliant , after the return of Demosthenes 
a certain date, on his recommendation, was fixed for negotia- 
tions with the expected Macedonian embassy, and it was 
resolved to consider the advisability of an alliance with Philip 
On the arrival of the Macedonians Phiiokrates brought 
forward a scheme by which peace and alliance were to be 
made between Athens and Philip and the confederates of 
both, on the basis of their present position of occupation, 
thus implying renunciation of Amphipolis , the Phokians 
were excluded from the peace and thereby surrendered to 
Philip Despite the opposition of Demosthenes this scheme 
was accepted (i6th April 346), though with the proviso 
that the peace should apply also to the Phokians A second 
embassy to Philip was sent to bring about their inclusion in the 
treaty Once again the envoys failed to agree, and Philip 
managed to get a clause excluding the Phokians inserted in 
the treaty , at the same time he concluded a privy compact 
with the Thebans for the termination of the Phokian War. 
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During the return of the embassy Philip restored his authority 
in Thessaly, and set out for Thermopylai , simultaneously a 
Theban force advanced upon Phokis In Athens the 
Assembly of the Commons on receiving the report of the 
envoys determined to extend the peace and alliance with 
Philip to his descendants and to take forcible measures against 
the Phokians if they should not surrender the sanctuary to the 
Amphiktyones (July 346) PhalaiLos thereupon capitulated 
to Philip on the promise of unmolested withdrawal, and sur- 
rendered to him the positions by Thermopylai The Sacred 
War was thus at an end 

A meeting of the Amphiktyones assembled at once, it 
resolved to expel the Phokians from the Amphiktyonia and 
to transfer their two votes to Philip and his descendants, to 
disarm the Phokians, and to settle them in open villages , a 
yearly fine was imposed upon them to make good the loss of 
the temple treasure stolen by them, and a ban was set upon 
the refugees The Thessalians, who were nothing better than 
subjects of Philip, recovered their former position in the 
Amphiktyonia The Pythian Games were magnificently 
celebrated under the presidency of Philip (autumn 346) , as 
the Athenians took no part in them, envoys were sent to 
demand of them recognition of Philip's admission Oppo- 
sition on the part [of Athens would have been madness , 
Demosthenes successfully counselled compliance 


§ 39 The Subjugation of Greece 

In Athens the strife of parties was enkindled anew by the 
treaty Demosthenes brought forward an impeachment against 
Atschtnes for his conduct in the embassy (346) , but he was 
compelled to give up the case, as he had been injudicious 
enough to couple with himself in the prosecution a man of 
stained character, Ttmarchos Philip on his side completed 
his preparations and founded cities , to secure his frontiers he 
made war on the J.llyrm^za&.—'Enballoi^ The aim of the 
efforts of Athens was to have the Peace of Philokrates 
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modified by the surrender to them of the Thracian towns 
Philip on the other hand sought to extend his power to the 
Peloponnesos, and supported Sparta's adversaries, Atgos, 
Messenia, and Arladta , the efforts of Demosthenes to bring 
over these States to the side of Athens came to nothing 

(344) 

The party of Demosthenes brought one after another of 
their most powerful opponents to trial. Philokrates was 
attainted for his action on behalf of the peace by Hyperetdes, 
an able orator and thorough bon vtvant , he went into banish- 
ment before sentence was pronounced (343) Demosthenes 
himself deemed it a favourable occasion to renew his im- 
peachment of for the ‘False Embassy’, the trial, 

which came before the courts in the summer of 343, ended 
in the acquittal of Aischines, but only by a small majority 

On the proposal of a radical Hotspur, Hegestppos, an 
embassy had shortly before this been despatched to Philip to 
bnng about a revision of the treaty of peace, which would 
have amounted to its complete subversion The basis of the 
status quo was to be altered so tliat each party should retain 
what ‘ legally ’ belonged to it, and all Greek States were to 
be permitted to subsequently take sides , the surrender of the 
Thracian towns and the island of Halonnesos was also de- 
manded anew The king rejected this claim in the bluntest 
fashion He did not allow himself to be blinded , he set up 
rulers devoted to his interests in Euhoia, in Eretna, and 
Oreos, as well as a new king in Epeiros, from which he 
"could, exert pressure upon Akarnania and Aitolia On his 
return he set about reorganising Thessaly, which he divided 
into Tetrarchiai , the most important points were given 
Macedonian garrisons (342) He nevertheless shewed 
attentions to the Athenians, as he had in view a new war in 
Thrace , but his overtures were brusquely rejected 

Philip now embarked on his Thracian War without troub- 
ling himself about Athens This task took up his time until 
339 First the district of the Hebros was conquered and 
secured by colonies, of which the most important was Phdtp - 
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po^t^ _ This led to a collision with the commander of the 
Attic fleet in the Thracian Chersonnesos (341) Philip’s 
demand for satisfaction was rejected at the instance of 
< Demosthenes, who delivered then his oration On the Cher- 
isonnesos Shortly after this Demosthenes spoke his Third 
Philippic, a powerful advocacy of war, of which the gist was 
an appeal to the States of Greece to combine against Philip 
Henceforth he and his adherents held in their hands the 
uncontested control over Athens Demosthenes made 
journeys to the princes of Thrace and to Byzantion, and 
concluded an alliance with the latter town, while Hypereides 
went to Chios and Rhodes Athens even endeavoured to 
obtain assistance in money from Artaxerxes III , but here 
met with a humiliating rebuff The first success was the 
liberation of Oreos and Luhota Far more important how- 
ever were the results attained in 340 Demosthenes went to 
the Peloponnesos and Akarnania, and brought into being a 
great offensive alliance against Philip under the leadership of 
Athens A common treasury was formed, a united army 
and navy set up, and a Synednon established Soon after- 
wards Eretria was taken and the whole of brought into 

revolt from the Macedonians 

Supported by this Confederacy, Athens could interfere in 
Philip’s Thracian campaign Philip after reducing the 
interior turned upon the Greek cities of the coast, and first 
upon Perinthos , here were used for the first time the huge 
siege-machines which are characteristic of the wars of the 
Hellenistic age The city would have been lost but for the 
support of the neighbouring Persian satraps Philip abandoned 
the siege and marched upon Byzantion At the same time he 
presented an ultimatum to Athens , the Athenians on the pro- 
posal of Demosthenes responded to it by declaring the Peace 
of Philokrates to be broken A fleet was sent to the aid of 
Byzantion, Rhodes, Chios, and Kos also rendered assist- 
ance Byzantion defended itself heroically, and on the 
arrival of a second Attic fleet Philip was forced to desist 
from his attack (339) 
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While the king was still away on a campaign against the 
Scythians, a struggle arose in Greece which led to the 
final settlement of its destinies At the meeting of the 
Amphiktyonia in spring 339 the Lokrians proposed a heavy 
fine to be laid on the Athenians Atschtms, now the deputy 
for Athens, responded by accusing Amphtssa of having built 
upon the sacred territory of Kirrha The Amphiktyones 
with their own hands tore down the buildings there, and an 
extraordinary meeting was summoned which resolved on a 
Sacred War against Amphissa Both Athens and Thebes 
held aloof from this meeting The war was at first unsuc- 
cessful, hence the Amphiktyones in the autumn entrusted 
Philip with the supreme command 

The king, who had just returned home from his Scythian 
expedition, at once marched up and occupied Elaleia, which 
commanded the entrance into Boiotia His movements 
aroused a panic in Athens Demosthenes alone did not lose 
his presence of mind He saw the need of bringing over 
Thebes to the side of Athens, and betook himself thither 
with an embassy He met there envoys from Philip, who 
were likewise suing for the city’s fnendship Thebes how- 
ever decided in favour of Athens, though at the pnee of 
important concessions The two Powers were joined by 
the States which had been since 340 in alliance with Athens, 
an attempt to win over the Peloponnesians failed The 
army of Athens and Boiotia at first gained some small suc- 
cesses In the spring of 338 Philip took the offensive against 
the West, and destroyed Amphissa , then he entered once 
more into negotiations with his adversaries, without success 
The decisive blow was struck near Chnironrtg (August or 
Se ptember 338 ) The Athenians ^SHd-^ojotians fought 
magnificently , the victory of the Macedonians was chiefly 
due to Philip’s young son Alexander 

In Athens men looked for the worst from their defeat ; 
die ruling party however laboured to keep the war afoot 
to the last Meanwhile Philip advanced upon Thebes 
The Federal State of Boiotia came to an end, and a 
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Macedonian garrison was lodged in the Kadmeia Towards 
Athens however Philip behaved with equal prudence and 
magnanimity He opened negotiations by means of a cap- 
tive, tlie distinguished orator Demades, who henceforth was 
the pillar of the Macedonian party As a token of his 
kindly feeling he released the Attic prisoners of war A 
Macedonian embassy brought about the so-called Peace of 
Demades Athens kept its independence, and remained in 
unimpaired possession of its land, to which was further added 
Oropos , It entered into alliance with Philip and declared 
Itself ready to take its share in a Hellenic Confederation 
The Naval League however was for ever dissolved 

Philip settled the affairs of Euboia and Phokis, and then 
marched into Peloponnesos Megara, Connth, -v/hich received 
a garrison, Epidauros, frozen, Argos, and Arhadta went over 
to him Sparta alone spurned peace, and forfeited to its 
neighbours all its possessions except its old Lakonia A 
Congress now assembled at Connth to establish the Hellenic 
Confederation (338) A general peace was resolved on, the 
territories and constitutions of the several States were 
guaranteed, and all disturbance was threatened with severe 
punishment To maintain the common peace a Con- 
federate S^nedrion was set up in Connth The Confederates 
formed a league of war, of which the leadership was given 
to Philip as Hegemon The Greeks were firmly persuaded 
that Philip with the forces of the League was ready to 
begin a national war against Persia 

The moderation which Philip observed was a proof that 
there was no ground for the fear that his victory might lead 
to universal revolution There lay however a danger in 
a dissension within the royal family which broke out shortly 
after Philip’s return The king was not happy in his mar- 
riage with his hot-tempered wife, the Epeirote pnneess 
Olympias, he therefore released himself from the tie and 
wedded joung Kleopatra, the niece of his fnend and general 
Attalos Upon this not only did Olympias flee to her 
brother, but the Crown Pnnee Alexander, who deemed his 
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nght of succession to be imperilled, joined llic Ilijrians, the 
enemies of Mnccdon Philip prudintlj took the first step 
towards a rcconcihntioo, to confirm which it was resolved 
that his daughter KleojKJtra should wed licr uncle the Molossnn 
king Before the wedding was celebrated lie despatched to 
the coast of Asia Minor a corps under jfnalos and Pnrrrtnwn, 
which had for its task the liberation of the Ionian cities. 
The rn’migc was eelebnted with much splendour at yJtrat ^ 
but as Philip was entering the theatre he was stabbetruy a 
joung Macedonian, Pau'anias (midsummer 336). The 
murderer was cut down , it was sn\d that he did the deed in 
revenge for an insult done to him by Attalos, but it may avcll 
be that he wns instigated to it by Olympias 


CHAPTER XI 

Sicily in the fourth Century' 

5” — Dionssio- |i c LMcr i t3i cu 1 d \a 

\I\ -\V (fre n liratns), w’lO is rcinaiUahU ill mfonned as to the 
h'-i years of liis ixi/'n As to lie sounder Dona lo"- informaitoa is 
gnen b> ilitt sarre w wr in tVioi \V I , wluir lie lias dravwi for roiiie 
partson I plioro and foro’he >o’i luin’os , and like u'-c hi the bio- 
graph'es ol Dioa nnd llmo’ccia wnlwn 1>> I ludrch and Con thu!. 
Ae/nr In Phiiajcli u^r is demons. rrbU made of I imaios for ibe 
linion of rimo’-o 1 llir surp rr nccoui l of Diodaros 's to lx. prefemd 

S 40 Tiir TaiA'Ms or Dinsasios Tin Etnri 

After concluding jicict with Carthage Dionysion secured 
hi 5 dominion by fortifying Orty^ia, on whicli he huilt hts 
castle, he hi cwise remodelled the citwen-body by admitting 
freedmen and mercenary soldiers How' little he was minded 
to obserse his treaty with Carthage was soon shewn by lus 
campaign against the Stiels, whose right of self-government 
he had recognised (4O4) During this there broke out a 
revolt of the discontented former burgesses, and l!)ionysios 
was compelled to return to Syracuse, wlicrc with the aid of 
Campanian mercenaries he was at icngili victorious He 
proceeded to take sweeping measures for the behoof of his 
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tyranms , he concluded an alliance with Sparta, disarmed 
the citizens, and strengthened the fortifications of his castle 

To pave the way for a war of revenge with Carthage, he 
adopted the old Syracusan policy of conquest against the 
Chalkidian towns Katane, Naxos, and Leonttnoi were cap- 
tured, the two last-named communities destroyed, and the 
citizens of Leontinoi transferred to the capital To protect 
Syracuse it was needful to include the plateau within the 
fortifications , Dionysios executed this great work in a short 
time From the fort of Eury alos in the extreme west long 
walls ran on both sides 'aTJar as Achradina , the northern 
wall was constructed in the space of twenty days Hence- 
forth Syracuse was the strongest Greek fortress and the 
largest Greek town 

Dionysios now proceeded to make magnificent preparations 
For several years work went on at the manufacture of weapons 
j and engines of war, and a fleet of over 300 ships was built 
The" war was preluded by an a nn-Ph nemcian agitation 
against the numerous Carthaginian traders in Sicily, then 
Dionysios attacked the Carthaginian province (probably in 
398) From E ryx, which surrendered, he turned to invest 
Mjatytj which lay on an island, and took it by storm 

Whilst in the following year Dionysios was again invading 
the Carthaginian province, a fleet under HmilLon sailed over 
with a mighty army on board Himilkon speedily con- 
quered the western extremity of Sicily, and Dionysios with- 
drew to Syracuse The Syracusans were worsted by the 
Punic fleet, and soon afterwards the Sicilian Greeks broke 
away from Dionysios The situation underwent so com- 
plete a change that now Syracuse was invested both by land 
and by sea A pestilence that broke out among the besiegers 
led up to the decisive blow , it encouraged Dionysios to 
venture on a brilliantly designed and equally well executed 
sortie, which ended in a crushing defeat of the Carthaginians 
Their fleet was destroyed by fire ' On payment of a large 
sum Dionysios permitted Himilkon to withdraw with his 
citizen-soldiers , his mercenaries were cut to pieces (397) 
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The defeat of the Carthaginians had as its result a rebellion 
of their subjects in Africa , in Sicily their dominion was 
once more confined to the Phoenician province in the West 
The aim of Dionysios’ efforts in the ensuing years was to 
extend his rule over the whole island He especially sought , 
to secure the jStrails^ His designs were opposed by Rhegion , 
but before he could attack this town a new Carthaginian War 
broke out (392), which was set on foot by Magon, the 
commander of the Phoenician forces in Sicily The course 
of this war is uncertain , it was terminated by a treaty under 
which Dionysios obtained dominion over the Sikels and over 
the important and recently founded city of Tattromenton 
Dionysios was now concerned to conquer the southern 


extremity of Italy, and did not shrink from entering into . 


alliance with the j-ucanians against his Greek kindred 
389 he worsted the latter by the river J^Iipmos Their 
confederation was broken up, and most of the cities joined 
him 5 Rhegion purchased peace with the surrender of its 
navy Dionysios soon found a pretext to assail this city 
anew The Rhegines were forced to capitulate, the city 
was probably destroyed and its territory given to Lokroi 
With this the dominion of Dionysios was firmly established 
at home and abroad , the degree of its importance is shewn 
by his interference on behalf of Sparta, which had a consider- 
able effect in leading to the conclusion of the King’s Peace 
(387) The GreatPower of Syracuse henceforth exercised 
the same influence on the destinies of the home-country as 
Persia The aversion which liberty-loving Greeks felt for 
Dionysios is displayed in the fact that at the Olympic Games 
of 384 the general anger all but found vent in an outburst 
against his embassy to the festival Dionysios owed his 
position to himself alone, besides being an able general, he 
was a politician equal to any situation 

In regard to politics, Dionysios conceived himself to be the 
leader of an Italic Great Power He established himself on 
the Adriatic Sea, which was important for the Greek trade 
with the North Here he founded Anion and Adna (on the 
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mouth of the Po), and reached over to the opposite coast 
of the modern Dalmatia In (ji pw Lts sa ) arose a 
Syracusan settlement He then leagued himself' with the 
Illyrians and supported the Molossian ylllelas in his 
endeavour to return into Epeiros He likewise attacked 
the ancient foe of Syracuse (384), and sacked the 
temple of Pyrgot 

A third war with Carthage ended (probably in 378) in a 
treaty unfavourable to Dionysios, by which the frontier of 
the Carthaginian province was pushed forward as far as the 
river HalyLos Towards the end of his life he renewed the 
contest with Carthage (368), but died during its course and 
bequeathed the throne to his son of the same name (367) 

§ 41 Dionysios II and the Liberation of Syracuse 

Dionysios the Younger had grown up without being 
allowed by his father to gam any insight into the government 
He was constitutionally not a strong character, and had little 
fitness for empire In Dtoity his father’s brother-in-law, 
he possessed a clear-sigKted~and disinterested adviser, to 
whose influence in the first period he willingly yielded First 
peace was concluded with Carthage Dion, who cherished 
the ideal of an enlightened monarchy, induced Daonysios to 
summon PlaiaSo his court The young ruler at first listened 
to the philosopher with eagerness , but soon the court-party 
under P^i/>j/oj _gained influence, and at their instigation Dion 
was banished and Plato soon afterwards dismissed The 
latter came once more in after times to Syracuse, without 
attaining any further result 

Dion spent the time of his banishment m Greece, where he 
formed the resolution to return and overthrow the tyrant 
He landed with a little band enlisted by him in the Cartha- 
ginian_pu)Bnce_D£jSicily (357), thence he marched upon 
Syracuse, and on his way found many to join him Diony- 
sios was at the moment away on a naval expedition against 
the Italian Greeks The whole of Syracuse rose on the news 
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of Dion’s approach, and the latter made a triumphant entry 
Liberty tvas restored and generals were elected to guide the 
State Ortygia alone remained in the possession of Diony- 
stos, who returned a few days later The tyrant’s fleet under 
PhiVtsio: now came bach from Italy, and gave battle to the 
Syracusans, who were victorious , Philistos was captured 
and put to a cruel death Dionysios escaped to Italy and 
left his mercenaries behind in Ortygia Owing to his success- 
ful flight quarrels broke out among the conquerors, and Dion 
uns deprived of the oflicc of general He withdrew to 
Lcontinoi with his mercenaries, who remained faitliful to him 

(356) 

Soon after his retirement a general of Dionysios, Nt^sios, 
came up avith reinforcements , he penetrated by night from 
the island into the town and gate it over to pillage The 
Syracusans saw their only salvation in the recall of Dion 
Whilst the latter was on the march the mercenaries of 


Dionysios set the town on Arc, but oh his arriaal were driven 
back into Ortygia Dion was elected commandci by land 
with unlimited powers, while the supreme command by sea 
was entrusted to Ho all (ides In 355 Ortjgia capitulated 
Dion took the goaernment into his hands, and thought 
seriously of establishing an aristocratic constitution Being 
constantly thwarted by Hernkleides, he ventured to have him 
put out of the way This deed lay heavy on Dion’s con- 
science, and his behaviour became vacillating He fell into 
the hands of the Athenian a pupil of Plato, who 

caused him to be murdered (354} 

In the ensuing years the government was seized by a suc- 
cession of despots, of whom none was able to hold out for any 
length of time, until at last Dionysios returned {346) In 
the other cities of Sicily tyrants also rose up, and a new 
invasion of the Carthaginians wa^s likewise imminent. The 
Syracusans of liberty-loving spint now chose as their 
general Hil das, the ruler of Lcontinoi, and turned to tlieir 
mother-city Conntb with a request to establish order 
The Corinthians gave this commission to TimoUon, a re- 
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specled citizen already past the prime of life He set sail 
with a little force of volunteers and hired troops (344) In 
Sicily Hiketas had meanwhile leagued himself with Carthage 
and made himself master of Syracuse, with the exception of 
the island Timoleon escaped the Carthaginian guaid-ships 
in Lower Italy and landed at Tjvuromenmn , after spending 
here some time he worsted ifiketas, advanced hastily upon 
Syracuse, and made himself master of a part of the town 
Upon this some cities joined Timoleon, and the Corinthians 
likewise sent him reinforcements , Hiketas on the other hand 
called in the Carthaginians, who invested Syracuse by sea and 
by land As new forces now gathered round Timoleon, the 
Phoenician commander Magon deserted his ally and with- 
drew into the Carthaginian province Timoleon thereupon 
stormed Syracuse, from which Hiketas escaped Dionysios 
surrendered Ortygia to him on the promise that he be allowed 
to live henceforth unmolested in Corinth , there he spent 
his remaining years in decay 

Syracuse was thus really liberated (343) , as evidence of 
this the citadel, the tyrants’ seat, was destroyed Timoleon 
then restored the democratic constitution on the basis of 
Diokles’ legislation As owing to its everlasting wars and 
distracted condition the city had lost heavily in population, 
the Connthians sent forth a summons to all Greeks to 
settle in Syracuse, and no less than 60,000 new citizens are 
said then to have joined it Timoleon continued his activity 
by either expelling or subjugating the remaining tyrants of 
Sicily 

The Carthaginians at length despatched another great 
expedition Timoleon met them by the river Knmtsos, in 
the neighbourhood of Entella (339) They were defeated 
in an attempt to cross the stream This attack had en- 
couraged some tyrants to rise up once more , but Carthage 
soon broke off its connexion with them, and in return obtained 
favourable terms of peace The Halykos again became the 
frontier of the Carthaginian province , in return Carthage 
» recognised the freedom of the Greek cities After the con- 
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elusion of the peace the tyrants were overpowered and slam ; 
Timoleon then restored the cities of Gela ind ALragas 
Timolcon now regarded his task as at an end , he resigned 
his dignities (338) and spent the rest of his life in privacy at 
Syracuse When he died (55^1) tlic whole people escorted 
him to the grave 
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' CHAPTER XII 
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Alexander the Great 

So trees — ^Tlic best account of the history of Alc’cantler is the ' Ana 
Ijasis of Alexander b) riajtus Amanvs, a Greek of \sia Minor in the 
Imperial Age (second century ad), who filled high ofTiccs in the 
Roman Empire. His a\o k is based oa trust v\orthj WTiiings, which 
Had for their authontics snluable sources, such as therojal court-journal 
nnd the works of f/olema os, aftersards King of Eg>pt, nncl of Ans/o 
lit/o , svho had likewise taken part in Alexander s cvpcdiiion On the 
other hand the work of Qutnfus Curiists Rufus (under the Emperor 
Claudius) presents a narratisc composed on rhetorical pnnciplcs, winch 
howcier is o'’ iinpo-tance because it contains much that was dcriscd 
from oilier than olficial sources and belrajsa spint of enmit) to Alex 
andcr llie fourteenth book of Dtodoros gitcs a rounded ofr account 
of Alexander s luslorj couched in the stjle of Duns llic authont> for 
It has not jet b-cn ascertained with ccrtnintj , manj Ime sought to 
idcntifj him with hleifarchos (end of the fourth centuiy) Supple- 
ments are furnished by Sirrhon in his Geography and Plularc! m his 
biography of Alexander, the genuineness of the fragments of Alex- 
ander’s correspondence x hich appear in the latter is open to question 

V _ 

I y 

■ ' § 42 To THE Fall of the Persian Empire 

The superionty of M.accdon was chitfiy due to tlie organi-*^ " 
^jS.ation of us army The heavily armed 'i creation 

of Philip, was rendered far more than a match for the Greek 
hoplitcs by being equipped with the national Smtssa, a pike 
nearly 18 feet in length, and by the depth and closeness oP-'', , 
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Its formation Besides this there was the light infantry or 
Hypaspistat, an imitation of the Peltastai of Iphikiates The 
Macedonian cavalry displayed splendid capacity in Alexander’s 
campaign Beside the heavily armed troopers it included light 
horsemen, Sanssophorot It was recruited from the knightly 
class, which likewise filled the higher posts of command, 
the highest rank was taken by the king’s adjutants, the 
Sdmatophylahs The younger generation of the anstocracy 
was embodied for future service in the corps of the ‘ King’s 
Young Men ’ 

1 The Persian Empire in the fourth century had undergone an 
“^unexpected regeneration Under Artaxerxes II , surnamed 
Mnemon, it had seemed to be falling into dissolution Egypt 
had revolted as early as 408, and for sixty years maintained its 
_ independence , Euagoras of Cyprus waged a ten years’ war 
with his suzerain , a number of satraps raised revolts in the 
provinces of the West The change for the better was 
brought about by Artaxerxes III , surnamed Ochos (from 
358) Although he had to contend with a rebellion in 
Phoenicia, he succeeded in reducing Egypt (344 or 343) 
after having previously restored the Imperial authority over 
the insurgent satraps Ochos was murdered in 337 The 
greatest influence under him was held by the Rhodian 
Mentor and the eunuch Bagoas The latter set up as king 
Artaxerxes’ son Arses, whom he put out of the way in 335 
in order to raise to the throne a distant kinsman of the royal 
'family, Kodomannos, who assumed the name Darews III 
He was a man of no remarkable abilities 

After the death of Philip his son Alexander, now twenty 
years of age, assumed the government under most difficult 
circumstances , there were beside him other claimants to the 
^'throne, and the neighbounng nations began to rise Hellas 
imagined that the hour had come to cast off the yoke of 
' Macedon , the Spartans, Arladtans, Argives, and Eleians 
shewed themselves hostile, and Ambrakia drove out its 
Macedonian garrison Alexander swiftly took into his 
* hands the reins of government, and thus forestalled the party 
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of the queen Kleopatra , she, her baby son, and her uncle 
jittalos, who was at the head of the troops in Asia Minor, were 
murdered The slayers of Philip were likewise punished 
Alexander now marched with a mighty army into Greece , 
Thessaly did homage to him, the Amphiktyones gave him the 
right of succession to his father’s dignity, Thebes and Athens 
made submission by embassies, and the synod of the Con- 
federacy renewed for him the,plenary powers which it had-/^ 
conceded to Philip Thus he was able in the spring of 3 3 5 to 
turn against the Thractans by Mount Haimos , he crossed 
the mountains, penetrated into the territory of the Trtballot, 
and made an attack upon the Getat, then dwelling on the 
further side of the Danube A revolt of the Illyrians caused 
him to turn back , this race too was promptly brought into 
submission In the meantime howeier Thebes rose in revolt 
at a false report of Alexander’s death, and the rest of Greece 
seemed ready to follow this example In fourteen days Alex- 
ander marched into Central Greece Thebes was taken by 
storm and on the vote of the Hellenic Synedrion razed to the 
ground, its inhabitants were sold into slavery At this 
judgment the whole of Greece bowed before him In the 
autumn of 335 Alexander returned into Macedon with the 
redesign of embarking in the next spring upon the national 
war against Persia which his father had begun 
3 ' p~/The corps under Attalos and Parmemon, which had been 
tn Asia Minor since 336, had found too strong an adversary 
in Memnotii and had been forced to retreat northwards In 
^ithe spring of 334. Alexander started out on his expedition 
with the slight force of 30,000 infantry and 5000 horse, 
including Greek troops of the Confederacy He took the 
road along the Thracian coast and crossed the Hellespontos 
L wthout hindrance from the Persians He then turned east- 
' wards, where a powerful Persian army under the satiaps of 
? the maritime provinces was waiting for him, as Memnon’s 
proposal to draw back and shift the war across to Greece had 
been rejected By the nver-^caafZar- Alexander won his 
/^first_yictory^(May or June which had far-reaching 
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consequences The whole western coast-of-Asia-Minor fell 
into his hands Sardes~znd Efhesos submitted , the cities 
which joined him were given democratic constitutions He 
met with resistance first at jihlilas, which was besieged and 
stormed The great Persian fleet could not prevent this , 
and Alexander on his part did not venture with his slight 
forces to launch out upon a war by sea, and disbanded his 
own navy Jlaldnt nassos also had to be taken by siege, it 
was destroyed Alexander kept the war on foot dunng the 
winter , he reduced Zj^o-and Ramphyha and thence marched 
through Ejstdia and Bhtygia to Gordton, where he joined 
hands with Parmemon, who meantime had conquered 
GixnLEliry'gta 

Alexander had continued the war without heedmg the fact 
that his communications with his own country were threatened 
by the Persian fleet Memnon ha d the design of summoning 
Greece w r ei olt , and first _endeavoured to.deSch theaslands , 
but he dicd-in-hesiegmg-Mytilene. and the attack upon Greece 
was now abandoned The Persian fleet howeter was still 
mistress of the Aigaian Sea Alexander set o ut_ui the 
s pring o f 3^3 for ^phla gonta a nd whence he 

marched__iipon Kdihia Da reios meanwhi l e col lected in 

^ vEabylon a_great host— 600,^0 men, i t is said — _a nd at first 
-^proposed to wa it there. fori, Alexander , then_hejdecided_to 
goTo”m^t him OiLthe-narrow beach-of,iiror, where the 
rnasses of the Persians between the sea and the mountains 
were unable to open out, iiJbattle.wasJbught in which.Alex- 
ander won_a bnlliant_Yictory_and ^Dareios Jiimself-gave-the 
signal for £ ight ( October or November,^^^ ) Themiemy’s 
camp, together tvithT)a reios’ mother and wife-and an enor- 
mous boot), fell into the conqueror’sJiands 
I Alexa nderJorbotE-tO-follow Dareios int o the interio r.mf 
tbs-empire and .advance d upon Ph oemcm^ which furnished the 
chief part of the Persian navy The Phoenician cities 
surrendered, without resistance , their ships in consequence 
deserted the Persian fleet, and while the latter broke up 
Alexander was able to form a new navy of Phoenician and 
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Cypnan cnft T\re alone from r eligious-scruples refused to 
suhniit- Favoured by its site od an island, it defended itself 
against Alexander’s investment with the utmost pertmacity ^ • 
for seven months the c a pture took plac e.an-.the^summer-of 
From Phoenicia Alexander passed into Egypt , with 
the exception of Gaza, which was only taken after a siege, 
Palestine submitted to him Egypt, in which there were no 
Persian troops saie the garrison of Memphis, received its 
liberator ivith open arms, and Alexander responded to this 
by showing a judicious respect for the Egyptian religion 
He here earned out his first and also his most important 
foundation by planting the city of Ale s-^andaa in the neigh- 
bourhood of the Jkanobic mouth of the Nile, a place which 
henceforth was the channel for the commerce of the East 
■with Greece From here he visited the oasis of Ammon , in 
order to question the venerable oracle I'he priests greeted 
him as the god’s son, henceforth Alexander could appeal 
to divine support for his schemes of conquest 

After putting again into order the administration of Egypt 
he returned to Phoenicia in the spring of 331, in order to 
proceed with the war against Dareios The king brought 
together in Bal^lon a gigantic army (over a million, it is said), 
which was chiefly made up of the troops of the Eastern 
provinces Instead of checking Alexander in his passage of 
the nvers, Dareios took up his position on the further side of 
the Ljkos, Alexander was able to cross the Euphrates and ^ 
Tigris with perfect case At Gaugamela he came upon the 
enemy, who deployed their superior forces in the plain with- 
out hindrance (ist October 331) The battle, like that of 
Issos, was decided by the assault of the cavalry, which was 
led by Alexander himself, and the pursuit of the Persians 
was carried on into the night The disaster of Gaugamela 
(Axbela) led to the final settlement of the war Henceforth 
Alexander was no longer content with possessing the western ^ 
provinces , his object was now the annihilation of the Persian v ' 
Empire ' 

Whilst Dareios was fleeing away to Media Alexander \, 
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marched on against which was surrendered * 

by the Persian satrap , JSusa, where the royal trea-x 
kept, likewise submitted to him He then set out for a 
The Uxiot inhabiting the mountains were conquered, the 
of Persia taken by storm, and both J^ersefioli s znd Pasu 
captured The royal palaces of Persepolis were burnt' 
in token of the destruction of the Persian Empire , hi 
rested for several months In the spnng of 330 he 
by forced marches to pursue Dareios into Media, when 
latter with his army had once more fled away Alc^ 
took possession of ^^halana, and at once moved 
Dareios At Rhagat he rested Soon after his de^ 
thence he learned that a member of the Achaimenid 
the satrap Bessos of Bactria, had captured Dareios 
carrying him off Despite the exhaustion of his > 
cattle Alexander gave chase in frantic haste, and at 
came up to the Persians , when he was close at hand * 
and his followers slew Dareios and escaped (July 330 

§ 43 Alexander as Successor oe the Achaimen 

k I 

In the year 333 the Spartan king jlgii had cnterci 
relations with the Persian fleet, but after the battle ot 
the idea of a revolt found no support in Greece, 

' the islands passed over to Alexander It was not 
spring of 331 that a nsing broke out in Peloponnesos , 
Sparta were leagued Achaia, Elis, and Arladta Antip 
whom Alexander had left behind as regent, was 
by a revolt in Thrace from immediate interference , 
suppressing this he marched into the Peloponnesos ■ 
feated the hostile league xx.zxJMe galopoUs (331) Spart 
compelled to give hostages and finally to make a peace 
Macedon 

With the death of Dareios the national war of G 
against Persia was terminated Henceforth Alexander 
forward as a conqueror, as one who should coi ■ ■ 

' Empire, his aim is the dominion of the world 
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on his Bide he approaches the Persians, thus becoming 
estranged from his own circle As the successor of Dareios 
he deemed it his duty to pursue his murderers First he 
subjugated Hyrcama and the warlike Mardoi In Ana he 
received the news that Bessos^ who had fled to Bactria, had 
assumed the title of king Scarcely had he set out in pur- 
suit when he was compelled to turn back on account of a 
rebellion in Ana, which he speedily crushed Shortly after- 
wards occurred an event which thiows light on his changed 
relation to the Macedonians , one of his noblest generals, 
Pbihtas, son of Parmenion and commander of the cavalry, 
was accused of an attempt on the life of the king and put to 
death Pannemon, who had lemained in Media, was likewise 
killed at the king’s orders In his march against Bessos 
Alexander reached the foot of the Paropamtsos, where he 
spent the winter, in the spring of 329 he crossed the moun- 
tains with much labour and marched into Bactria, whence 
Bessos had turned away over the Oxus into Sogdiaua 
Alexander passed over the river and captured Bessos, who 
at last was deserted by his followers , he was afterwards 
brought to trial, mutilated, and put to death 

Alexander’s task was now to reduce the north-eastern > 
frontier-distncts of the Persian Empire , this kept him busy , 
until the year 327 and made the heaviest demands on hiSs , 
army To secure himself against the inroads of the nomad> ^ 
Scythians he crossed the river laxartes and engaged them 
He had repeatedly to combat revolts of the natives, and an'/ 
adversary of unusual pertinacity arose against him in Spitamcnes 
It was in this period that the discontent of his circle was^’^ 
most loudly voiced This cost the life of one of his most''^^ 
approved generals, Kkitos, whom Alexander stabbed in an 
altercation at a banquet, and in 327 a conspiracy arose 
among the royal pages, in which a share is said to have been 
taken also by the court-historian Kallisthenes In Sogdiana 
Alexander married JSj oxane, the daughter of a native pnnee 
To secure his dominions he founded cities in Bactria and Sog- 
diana , the most important was Alexandria on the laxartes 
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After carrying out these measures he proceeded against 
India, the fairy-land of the East, the mystery of which had 
the greatest fascination for the bold conqueror (summer 327) 
The border-region, the valley of the Kophen (Kdbul nver), 
was reduced in the same summer and the assistance of the 
Indian prince Ta-nles gained In the spring 01326 Alexander 
crossed the Indus by a bridge and entered India proper , a 
troublesome opponent rose against him m the powerful prince 
Poros, who was waiting for him on the further side of the 
Hydaspes (Jehlam) with a great army, including elephants 
Alexander deceived the enemy by a skilfully executed man- 
oeuvre and crossed over the stream In the ensuing battle he 
was victorious , Poros surrendered, and was left in possession 
of his dignity Alexander now crossed in succession the 
Altstncs (Chendbl and the Hydraotes (Ravi) Thus he 
arrived at the Hyphasts (Beas), and prepared to pass ovei it; 
but his army, which had been brought to the last stage of 
exhaustion by its labours and the severity of the climate, 
refused to follow him, and the king was forced reluctantly 
to yield 

He then marched back to the Hydaspes, and there caused 
a fleet to be built in order to sail down to the sea The 
voyage, begun late in autumn 326, took him first down the 
Hydaspes and then down the Akesines, while the land-army 
followed along both banks of the river The tribes dwelling 
here were subdued In an expedition against the Mallot 
Alexander received a serious wound At the junction of 
the Akesines with the Indus he halted and ordered a city to 
be founded here, doing the same further down the river 
The subdued regions by the river were made into satrapies 
During the voyage down the Indus the region of its bed was 
likewise conquered , at Pattala, which was designed to be an 
emporium, Alexander founded a harbour, and thence explored 
the mouths of the Indus His enterprise was of the utmost 
value in opening up India and connecting it with the West, 
the spirit of Europe now began to influence that country 

In August 325 Alexander began to retire towards the 
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West He had already sent in advance a part of the army 
under Kraiaos, who marched through Arachosta, the fleet 
under Neaicbos was given orders to sad along the coast 
through the Persian Gulf up to the mouths of the Euphrates 
and Tigns Alexander took the road through Gedrosia, 
the modern Beluchistan, a region in large part desert and ill 
watered The march lasted sixty days, and with the heat of 
the season and the speedily felt want of provisions caused the 
army inexpressible suffering The losses in men and beasta 
of burden were heavy , Alexander is said indeed to have lost 
three-quarters of his force He rested at Pur a, the royal 
city of Gedrosia , thence he marched to Karmama, where 
Krateros joined him and the army recovered 

From Karmania Alexander went to Pasargadat During 
his long absence in the East sore disorders had arisen in the 
empire _ Alexander now set to work in a most drastic^ 
manner In the beginning of 324 he arrived at Susa, and 
there stayed some time As the war was at an end, he passed 
a series of organising measures His central idea in them 
was to weld the Greeks and Macedonians into one nation 
with the Persians He had already appointed Persians to be 
satraps, and his marriage with Roxane was a most signifi- 
cant step towards a union It was now intended that this 
should become the rule , in Susa he took to himself two new 
wives, a daughter of Kodomannos and a daughter of Ochos, 
and at the same time the most eminent of his Heiatrot, about 
eighty in number, wedded Persian maidens The king ordered 
hiB soldiers to unite themselves with Persian women , more 
than 10,000 complied He also paved the way for a com- 
plete reorganisation of his army; 30,000 young men from 
the Asiatic provinces, armed and drilled in Macedonian 
fashion, were enrolled, and the aristocratic cavalry of the 
Heiatrot had to admit horsemen from the regions of the 
North-East The feeling of the Macedonian troops was 
thereby excited to the highest pitch, although Alexander Iiad 
a short time before paid their debts from his own treasury. 
At Opts on the Tigns, when Alexander proposed to dismiss 
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his veterans to their own homes, an open mutiny broke out 
in the summer of 324 , it ended indeed in a reconciliation, but 
the dismissal of the time-expired men was carried out, and 
their place was taken by Persians 

At his court also Alexander introduced Persian fashions , 
he had already brought noble Persians into his suite and 
often put on Persian dress At the zenith of his success he 
felt himself released from the need of preserving his former 
regard for the Greek States In 324 he called upon them 
to pay him divine honours, and most of them actually made 
this concession , what was still more important, he ordered 
the^ recall of the exiles into their native cities, and by this 
measure created for himself a party of loyal supporters 

From OpiB Alexander went to Media, where his favourite 
Hephatstion suddenly died at Egbatana , Alexander gave him 
a magnificent burial After an expedition against the Kossatot 
he betook himself in the spring of 323 to Babylon , even 
before his arrival embassies appeared from distant countnes to 
, do homage to him, and among them are said to have been 
the Romans In Babylon Alexander'' was energetically 
busied with great designs , he had in view a naval expedition 
to Arabia and is said to have been inspired with the idea of 
a campaign against Carthage The hindrances to navigation 
down the Tigris had already been removed in the year before , 
he now built a great harbour at Babylon and regulated the 
canal of Pallakopas He also proceeded to organise the 
infantry anew from both Persians and Greeks The fleet 
and the army were ready to set out when the king fell sick of 
a fever after a banquet , the disease speedily grew worse, 
and after twelve days Alexander died in the thirty-third year 
of^is life (June 323) 

Although by origin not a Greek in the stnet sense of the 
word, he was the most remarkable figure that Greece pro- 
duced , genius has seldom displayed itself in such a degree as 
(d with him He unhinged the whole contemporary world, 
and pointed out to the following age the paths it was to tread 
for centuries , by spreading Grecian culture over the East he 
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paved the way for tlie subsequent de^ clopment of the ancient 
world His personal lalour was surpassed only by his insight 
as a general His creative genius was best shewn in his work, 
as a statesman As his organisations are only imperfectly 
known and many designs were prevented from accomplish- 
ment by his earlj dcatli, wc cannot pass a final judgment, 
but his foundations of cities and his great and universally 
beneficent undertakings on the Indus and Euphrates attest a 
will and a power ot equal grandeur 


CHAPTER XIII •“ 

The DIadochoi 

Scurres — Dio-^oiv^ Books Will -W , and tlic frai^enls of Book 
\\I arc our ch cf account , besides this there arc Books \III -WIV 
of Just r IS {an excerpt from the Universal Hislon composed at llie 
beginning of the Imperial Age bj Pompcius Trogus) Reetnilv too a 
small fragment has u-.cn found of A rs-an s histor> of t)ie ) cars follow mg 
Ale.vnndc'r s death In the parts mentioned Diodoros in addition to 
another source, has rfraw n upon the lost work (reaching dow n from 
Alexanders death to at hast 266} of the imporiant and tiatsiworthy 
histonan //irrc-w’cr of Kardia, a confidant of Enmeiic', who later 
joined Antigonos Gonatas Ihcsc arc further supplLincntcd by 
Plutarch I biographies of Lumcncs and Demcirios Tin. story of 
Agaihoklcs IS told by DipJcsvs from Bool \I\ onwards lx sides 
Timaios he had bcfo'-c him a monograph on Agalhokles by Duns 
On Pyrrhos in Itah and Sicilj compare Diodoros in the fragments of 
BookWII and /’/ti'nr.A r biograpliy , both drew on Timaios 

§44 To THE Division or the Emfire 

The Struggle Jar the l/ntly of the Empire — On th^ un- 
c\pcctcd ('death of Alexander Jthe Macedonians were con- 
fronted wuh the task of making provision for the continuance 
of the imperial government, for Vi'hich Alexander had made 
no dispositions (The dignitaries present in Babjlon^on an 
understanding wim the cavalry, resolved to confer upon 
PerdsL lai the regency .and the supreme command over the 
army (323) j 3 ut the infantry offered <a resistance, .and the 
nobles were forced to acknowledge as king Alexander’s feeble- 
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minded brother Phihp Arrhtdatos, with a reservation of nghts 
for the child to which Roxane was expecting to give birth , 
Perdikkas however retained his rank The supreme guid- 
ance of Macedon and Greece was held hy ^AntipatroS, with 
whom was now associated l^aleros , the other confidents of 
Alexander divided among themselves the government of the 
provinces J^tohmaws became satrap of Egypt, ^menes, _ 
the only Greek and Alexander’s private secretary, satrap of 
Kappadokia and Paphlagonia, Antigonos satrap of Great 
Phrygia, aai ^Lysmachos of Thrace Soon aftef wards 
Roxane gave birth to a son , he received the name of Alex- 
ander and the rank of king by the side of Arrhidaios"^ 
Alexander’s death gave occasion for a serious moi^ement 
in Greece Dunng his lifetime his faithless treasurer Har- 
paJos had fled to Athens with the design of rousing the Greeks 
to revolt , but he soon came to his death His treasures 
were preserved at Athens, and the fact that they did not 
remain unfingered led to an impeachment of Atheniait poli- 
ticians, among them Demosthenes, who was condemned and 
withdrew from Athens (324/3) ^thens)disoheyed Alex- 
ander’s command to receive back Its exiles, and(^fter his 
deathi(rose in open levolt against Macedonian rule) taking 
into its service the mercenary captain Leosthenes, who barred 
the pass of Thermopylai (AnlipairosPxvhS hacl not a suffi- 
cient force at hand,Avas shut up in Lamia, whence the war 
IS known as the Lamtan War (323/2) , almost the whole of 
Central Greece and a part of Peloponnesos revoltedT^and 
Demosthenes was recalled to Athens The tide turned when 
Leonnatos and Krateros marched from Asia Minor to the 
aid ofj.(Antipatros)>who nowjfiefeated the Greeks near Bran- 
non (322) Athens was compelled to receive a Macedonian 
garrison and setup a timocratic constitution^ The leaders 
of the anti-Macedonian party fled away and in their absence 
were condemned to death , Demosthenes poisoned himself and 
Hyperetdes was executed by Antipatros 

While these events were still going on, (^discord arose 
> ong the rulers On the one side stood PerdMas and 
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Ettmenes, ,Vf\iO were in alliance with Alexander’s mother 
Olympias, lon the other side jlnUpatros and the satraps 
Anttgonos and Ptolemaws, whose aim it was to withdraw 
themselves from the authority of the Regent Whilst Per- 
dikkas advanced against Ptolemaios, Anttp>atros and Krateros 
marched against The latter (\vas victonous, and 

Krateros fell in the battle^ on the other hand the assault 
of (^erdikkas^upon Egypt proved a failure, and he himself 
0ra8 slam by his troops (321)^ 

At a meeting of the governors in Trtparadeisos (321) a 
new division of dignities was made (^he place of Perdikkas 
as Regent was taken by Anupatros, Antigonos received supreme 
command of the royal armj^and Antipatros’ son Kassandros 
was set by his side. Here ^rfoijfp^came for the first time 
into prominence , to him ^s given the satrapy of Babylon^ 
(^mene^B^ had previously ^en condemned to death , now 
Antigonos marched against him, and after a defeat Eumenes 
had to fleeTO tlie mountain-stronghold Nora in Kappadokia, 
where he remained for more than a year 

When (In 3 1 9^ he ag^jAntipatros died^ fresh disorders 
broke out Antipatro^j^ appointed as his successor in the 
regency not his son but his fnend Polyperch on KassandrosXi > 
(jinnsequently leagued himself with AntiEono s,^vhose strivings r 
(for sole dominio^ henceforth became more and more patent . { 
On the other hana Polyperchon, who had on his side the ' " 
authority of the satraps, sought support from Olympias and the 
Greek cities, to which the democratic constitutions swept 
away by Antipatros were now restored Eumenes was courted 
on both sides , an unselfish champion of the unity of the 
empire, he cast in his lot with Olympias and Polyperchon, 
and began war against Antigonos But Polyperchon’s en- 
deavour to win over the Greeks failed , he was worsted by 
the fleet of Antigonos, and(h.thens submitted to Kassandros, 
who appointed Demetrws of P haler on head of the city , 
the Peloponnesos likewise felj/in great part6nto the hands 
of Kassandros (317)^ 

In the royal family fatal dissensions broke out between 
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Olytnptas and Evrydtle, the wife of King Phdip , and when 
the latter endeavoured to take the government into her own 
hands she and her husband were slam ^ ^Kassandros now 
advanced into Macedon against Olympias/^nd Polyperchon 
He shut in the queen at Pydna and‘i:ompelIed her to surrender 
Macedon thereupon submitted to him , Polyperchon fled 
away, and Olympias was murdered (316)^') In the mean- 
time Anttgonos had marched agamst EujDaies^ That prudent 
and energetic commander held his ground in the East, in 
Susiana and Media, and gained considerable military suc- 
cesses , but he was not absolutely certain of the loyalty of 
his Macedonian troops, and in the end was delivered over by 
them to Antigonos, who ^t him toJeaxh,(3X^) 

The Stnumgs of Antigonos for Sole Monarchy — After the 
death of Olympias and Eumenes the struggles centred no 
more upon the rights of the royal house , for more than ten 
years to come the question at issue was whether the supreme 

f lower was to fall into the hands oiAnitgonos or not The 
atter had earned away the lion’s share from the previous 
contests , he was master of Asia and possessor of the royal 
treasures He ^as now confronted by a general alliance of 
his former allies, Kassandros, Lysmachos, and Ptolemaws , 
with the last-named Seleukoshzd taken refuge on being dnven 
by Antigonos from Babylon Anttgonos on his side entered 
into a league with Polyperchon and his son Alexander The 
war lasted from 315 until 3 1 1 it was carried on in Asia, 
especially in Syria, between Antigonos and Ptolemaios, 
and at the same time m Greece between Kassandros and his 
adversaries the Aitolians and Boiotians, and on the whole its 
course was favourable to Antigonos, unul his son Demetrio s . 
/^m et with a severe defeat from Ptolemaios near Gaz a (312^% 
xhe result was that Seleukos once again ma de hims e lf m aster 
of J 3 a^^qn^ 312 is accounted the first year of the rule of 
the SeleuGid dynasty (id the following year [(31 1) a peace 
was made, by which the conditions that had prevailed before 
the outbreak of the war were in the mam restored, except 
that Kassandros demanded to be recognised as Regent of 
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Maccdon and Greece, Ins term of office to expire when the 
young Alexander should be grown up Immediately after 
tins he caused the king and his mother Ro\atie to be murderetl) 
Such was the end of the royal family of Macedon 
^Hostilities began anew in 310 between yltiii^onos and 
Ptolemaws \n Kilikia and Cyprus > Polyperchon on his side 
elevated Hcralhs, a bastard son of Alexander the Great, but 
soon put him out of the way avhen Kassandros offered him as 
the pnee of this deed the command of Peloponnesos In 
the ensuing years ^tohmntor not only made progress on the 
southern coasts of Asia Minor but also (gained a footing in 
Greece itself^ Antigonos at length sent over liis son 
Q^emelrios^ who ^ok Athens by assault P* Demetnos of 
rhaleron left the city, the Macedonian garrison was driven 
out of Munichia, and democracy was restored (307) The 
liberated Athenians paid divine honours to Antigonos and 
DemetriosJ^nd their names were given to two newly estab- 
lished Tribes 

Dcmctripa stayed for some time in Athens (|n''the spring 
of 306 J m. sailed away by his father’s orders to libcratca 
CyprusTrom the Egyptians ^t Sala mts he gained a bnllianP 
victory by sea over Ptoiemaios~by which he secured the pos- 
session of the island On receiving tlic news of it Antigonos 
assumed the title of King The other rulers, Kassandros, 
Ptolemaws, Lystmachos, and Sekulos, did the same , and thus 
was swept away the pretence that Alexander’s empire still 
lived on ylnligonos had worse fortune in his attempt to 
assault Egypt (306) By way of compensation he proceeded 
against the powerful city of Rhodes, which had refused to 
support him against Ptolemaios toemetriosXvith a powerful 
force undertook the investment or the town, which lasted a 
year (305-4) , he made use of his military engines and the 
other instruments of that lepownet) skill in siegc-wirfarc 
which procured for him ihe^rhamci,^f Pohoi lete s, but met 
with the stoutest resistance Peace was concluded on terms 
honourable to Rhodes 

Demetnos returned to Greece, which in the interim had 
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been almost entirely lost (He drove the troops of Kassandros 
from the Peloponnesos'^na united the States of Greece in a 
league in which he and Antigonos took the leading place 
(303) following year ^e)purposed to ^oceed^^to 

an assault upon Macedon, but ICassandros, JZystmachos, 
Ptolemaws, and SeleuLos leagued themselves together anew 
against him and Antigonos^ The war was set on foot by 
Lysmachos, who crossed over to Asia Minor in the spring of 
302 and speedily gained the western part of it Antigonos 
marched against him without venturing upon an engagement, 
and sent instructions to Demetrios to return into Asia The 
latter won back the western coasts Qn the spnng of 301') 
SeleuLos and Lysmachos united , (at Ipsos in Phrygia was 
fought the decisive battle, in whicK Antigonos was worsted 
and lost his life, while Demetrios escaped]^ 

The death of Antigonos put a stop for ever to the efforts of 
an individual to appropriate the whole dominion of Alexander 
For the collective Empire were now substituted the minor 
States emerging out of it, which lasted on until their absorp- 
tion in the realm of Rome ([The lands of Antigonos were 
parcelled out among the conquerors , SeleuLos came into 
possession of S^ria and Great Plsrygta, Lysimaclsos received 
the western coast of yista Minor, and Kassandros was con- 
firmed in his dominion over Macedon and Greece Ptolemaws, 
who by chance had taken no part in the last struggles, came 
away with empty hands ^ 

§ 45 To the Final Establishment of the 
Hellenistic Dynasties (276/5) 

TLse Wars of Demetnos — In spite of the disaster at Ipsos 
(Demetrios through his fleet was still in possession of a con- 
siderable power* He hoped to retain at least his command 
of Greece Athens however broke away from him, and the 
larger part of the Greek cities followed this example , hence 
in the ensuing period he was almost entirely confined to the 
sea His prospects soon became more favourable when 
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(quarrels broke out between the whilom allies Ptolmaws and 
STIetiLos over the possession of Koilc- Syria , Seleukos now 
leagued himself with Demctrios and aided him to gam KtUlta^ 
War however did not ensue , seemingly a general reconcilia- 
tion of the potentates took place 

(^emetrios persisted in his endeavours to win back Greece, 
especially after Kossandros had died and left behind him 
successors of small ability (297/6) In Athens a violent 
tyranny was exercised by Lachares (probably from 296/5) , 
Demetnos turned against him and invested the city by land 
and sea After the flight of Lachares Athens surrendered 
(March 294) Demetnos behaved mercifully and restored 
the democracy^ but the most important points in the town 
remained in tlTe occupation of his troops His rise crossed 
the plans of the otlier kings , when he proceeded against the 
Peloponncsos they combined for a general assault upon his 
Asiatic possessions. Denactrios did nothing to save them 
(He went to Macedon^ where an opportunity presented itself 
to make good the loss Ht^hrust aside the sons of Kassan- 
dros and was acknowledged as king , Thessaly likewise 
submitted to hirry(293) Lystmachos could not interfere, 
for he was busy Beating off the Getat ODemclrios was now 
master of Macedon and nearly the whole of Greece, and 
ruled the sea ) 

, A rival arose against him in Pyrrhos, who with the ajd of 
Ptolemaios had recovered his ancestral throne of Epeiros and 
was of as restless a nature a^ Demetnos himself ^n 289 a 
war broke out between them^^iin which Demetnos suffered a 
decided defeat which sorely weakened his position. Whilst 
he was prepanng to follow out a fantastic plan for the con- 
quest of A.‘&\^(j^yrrhos burst into Macedon and won it without 
difficulty (287)^5 Demetnos’ hold on Greece was thereby 
enfeebled The Athenians drove out his garrison and gal- 
lantly withstood his assaults uDn the approach of Pyrrhos/'^^ 
Dcmetrios)abandoned the siege of Atlicns , he concluded aV 
treaty with the Epeirotes and crossed over into Asia At 
first fortune favoured him , but when he penetrated into the 
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interiort''into the territory of Se/eulos} his army fell into sore 
straits a'nd finally^'^he was driven to capitulate (285) He 
was put into custody at Apamea^ where he died three years 
after ‘ 

Demetnos is one of the most remarkable figures of his age, 
a true adventurer, the type of the Condottiere-King who with 
the support of his army wins supremacy in different countries 
and loses it again when the bond of union with his subjects 
IS broken With all his brilliant endowments he lacked cool- 
ness and restraint , and moreover he was not proof against 
licentious passion 

^ The Rule of Anligonos Gonatas established tn Macedon — 
ODemetnos’ son Aiitigonos, surnamed Gonatas, endeavoured to 
hold his ground in Greece After the capture of Demetnos 
a quarrel had arisen between Pyrrhos and Lysmachos, and 
the latter succeeded in driving Pyrrhos out of Macedon 
(285) J He had thus attained in advanced years to the 
highest power in Europe , but this was soon lost through 
discords in his house (Jtolemaios excluded his eldest son, 
the brutal Ptolemaios Ketaunos, from the succession, and the 
latter betook himself to his brother-in-law Lysimachos'^ At 
his instigation Lysimachos caused his eldest son to be mur- 
dered He thereby alienated the other monarchs ,CSe IeuL os 
began a war with Jura,'jand at the battle of KurufSion m 



crossed over into Europe, and -^as thcre m_urdered by iCerau- 
nosj^yho^en established himself in possess ion of^/^rgcT and 
'ISiac edon ThT'endeavour '‘of Antigonos to rnake go^Tiis 
claims to Macedon was for the time fruitless , he had to con- 
tent himself with his possessions in Greece ^yrrhos com- 
plied with a summons to aid Tarentum against the Romans^ 
A tremendous reaction in the affairs of Greece and 
Macedon was brought about by a peril that arrived un- 
expectedly from without The Kelts burst into Thrace and 
Macedon (279) Keraunos fell in battle against thern^ In 
278 a new advance was made against Greece The "forces 
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of the Greek States offered a resistance at Thermopylai , at 
Ddphot the Kelts were cut to pieces, and the survivors 
withdrew ^ntigonos Gonatas defeated the barbanans at 
Lysimacheia on the Thracian Chersonnesos, thus earning 
the gratitude of the Macedonians, he was recognised as 
king (^276/5), and hia dynasty lasted on until the rule of 
Rome ' 

ylgathoUei of Syt acuse — It was about this selfsame time 
that the attempt of Pyrrhos to establish a dominion in the West 
miscarried The affairs of Sicily were soon In disorder 
again after Timoleon’s death. < 2 n Syracuse party -feuds 
raged without ceas^ furnishing the Carthaginians with oppor- 
tunities for interference At length(a talented and warlike 
man of low birth, ^gaiholleSi succeeded by a coup d’etat in 
raising himself to the position of tyrant (317/16)^ He 
remained in power until his death, being supported by his 
mercenaries and the mob, with whose aid he had risen and 
who regarded him as one of themselves At the outset he 
had to contend not only against his escaped adversanes but 
likewise against the Carthaginians, both having combined 
against him , and his attempts to gain the cities of the 
island which were not subject to Syracuse were also at 
first fruitless However (h^ attained his object, and^on 
recognition of the predominance of Syracuse over oicily 

Soon afterwards there arose a new war waged against him 
by the exiles un^er DemoLrates and the Carlhagimans, in 
which he suffered a heavy defeat zi MLnomos (310) The 
Carthaginians proceeded to besiege Syracuse', in order to 
draw them off Agathokles formed the bold resolution to 
cross over into u^nca and assail them in their own country. 
His Afncan enterprise lasted for more than three years 
It failed indeed of the designed effect, for the Carthaginians 
persisted in their investment of Syracuse , but the tyrant 
won at first considerable successes, worsted the enemy, and 
conquered a wide territory. He gained the support of the 
ruler of Kyiene, Ophelas, who joined him with his army. 
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but Agathokles soon put him out of the way, and the 
forces of Kyrene thereupon entered his service The 
African campaign however remained without results After 
a defeat Agathokles escaped to Syracuse, the army left 
behind by him capitulated to the Carthaginians (307) 
Agathokles concluded a favourable peace with the Car- 
thaginians, who were confined to their province in the 
West He then defeated the exiles , the survivors, among 
them Deinokrates, were given leave to return home 

(305)p 

(Henceforth the rule of Agathokles over Sicdy was 
firmly established , in token of this he assumed the title 
of King ^ Whereas he had hitherto been prone to deeds of 
the utmost cruelty, he now shewed himself a mild and 
talented ruler, and cared for the welfare of the island, 
which rose to new prosperity With the strong forces 
which he had at his disposal he interfered in the affairs 
of Italy (about 300) and came forward as the protector of 
his Grecian kindred against the Lucamans and Brettians 
who were pressing upon them He liberated Korkyra from 
Kassandros (299) and gave it afterwards to Pyrrhos, who 
became his son-in-law 

Pyrrhos :n Italy and Sicily -^Agathokles died in aS^hnd 
in the last period of his life is said to have been moved by 
bloody dissensions in his famdy to appoint his people to be 
the heirs of his kingship (After his death great con- 
fusion prevailed The Carthaginians also interfere^)^again, 
and the Campanian mercenaries settled in Sicily by Aga- 
thokles, [The Mamertini, seized upon Messana / A change 
was first effected by Pyrrhos 

After being driven out of Macedon Pyrrhos had been 
confined to Epeiros , but his ambition did not suffer him to 
remain quiet for long .An opportunity for a new enterprise 
presented itself when(^e Tarentmes, who had fallen to 
quarrelling with Rome^ elected ^ra their leader (281) 
Pyrrhos came with strong forces, and worsted the Romans 
at Herahleta (280) and Asculum (279)^ He apparently 
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became estranged from his Italic allies, and ^yillingly com- 
plied with a summons from the democrats or Sicily (278)^ 
Not only Syracuse but the other important points in the island 
likewise submitted to him He then {[advanced against the 
Carthaginian province , Eryt. and Panormos were taken by 
storm, and Pyrrhos thereupon took the title of King of 
Sicily. Ltlylaton alone resisted his assaults^? This led to 
a change in the hitherto friendly feeling towards him , his 
design of niakmg great preparations to meet the Carthaginians 
was opposed by the Greeks of Sicily, upon which Pyrrhos 
assumed the bearing of a complete tyrant (At length he 
abandoned Sicily to its fate and returned to Italy, where m 
the meantime the Romans had made great progress His 
former good luck deserted him , he was worsted by them at 
Bencamtum (275) He then withdrew pnvily to Epeiros 
with his army In 272 Tarentum fell into the hands of 
Rom^ 


CHAPTER XIV 

<: i": Cl i The Epigonol 

'j ^ ~ 

' § 46 The Kingdom of Macedon and the 

Greek Leagues 

Sourcu — For flie period of the Greek Leagues the most valuable 
source is Polybtos Born at Megalopolis in Arkadia about 210 B c., he 
came ns n hostage to Rome, %\here he entered the circle of the Scipios 
nnd clearly recognised the importance of Rome , after 146 he earned 
out with great caution the ne« organisation of Greece His great iv ork, 
for which he prepared himself by thorough researches, was mennt to 
show how Rome attained the dominion of the world , it comprehended 
the penod from 264 (in detail only from 221) until 144 B C. Onlj the 
first file books are completelj preserved, the rest survivang in frag 
ments His history takes high rank from his catholic standpoint, the 
trustworthiness of his researches, and his admirable narrative , in Greek 
aSairs the author’s judgment is warped bj bis one sided svmpathj vnth 
the Achaians 

Besides Polj bios, notice is dtimed by Plutarch s biography of Aratos, 
for which the memoirs of that statesman were drawn upon Tor Agis 
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'ind Klcomcncs VtC lia\c also biographies by Plutarch, who seems m 
them to hate followed the work of P/iylarchas, a partisan of Kleo- 


^^^rrho^aftcr his return £enewed at once hia endeatotirs 
to recover Macedon ") Tlie army of Anjtigpnos went over to 
htm, and the latter was compelled to ah^ndon Macedon {274) 
Pyrrhos hpwever lacked the gift of retaining what he had 
won £H<; Undertook an expedition into the Peloponnesos 
against Sparta , dunng its course Antigonos took possession 
of Macedon The assault of Pyrrhos upon the city of 
Sparta was repulsed, and he then turned against Argos, 
there he met his death m a street-fight ^autumn 272 ) " } 

(The efforts of Anhgonos to extena his influence over 
Hellas met with a powerful opponent in the Egyptian king 
Plolematos Phtladelphos^who aimed at the command of the 
Aigaian Sea and in particular established friendly, relafipns^^jj 
with Athens Under his protection arose^n allianc^vhich 
wasjjoined by Athens, Sparta, Bits, Achata, and seteral cities 
of Arladta, besides Egypt The so-called Chremontdean 
War (beginning probably in 268/7) led to a settlement of 
affairs Antigonos defeated the Peloponnesian army at 


Corinth j^ftcr a siege of some lengllYAthens was forced to 
capitulate and receive a Macedonian garrison (263) The 
successes of Antigonos were crowned by a great naval victory 
over the Egyptian fleet off BosJ) His rule however was not 
exempt from further disturbances (.His nephew Ah'cander 
gained an independent position in Peloponnesos, and new 
political growths rose up which worked in opposition to 
the leadership of Macedon^ 


These were the first Greek leigucs which, unlike the earher S^mma- 
chtax established a federal law holding good for all federated States 
and all burgesses alike Among them thc^itaUanJ^gue attained a 
lesser importance , it is mentioned for the first time m^l^. but probably 
was in c’ustence earlier It soon gained for its centre DeJ^has,, in the 
defence of which against the Kelts the Aitolians |ook,an honourable 
part They gradually extended thcirf IcagueJAn^ Ptiohis, Lokrts, 
Dons, the Atmanes, and part of Akanianta , their relations with 
Antigonos were friendly J) The constitution of the Aitolians indicates 
a considerable advance "J^e supreme power rested in a Federal 
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Assembl) convened regularlj once every vear, which also appointed 
the magistrates , Jit the head of the League stood a S{rc/egci},{^o 
had as his subordinates other offiaals, the Htpparchos the' ^ate 
Secretary , the Treasurer, and a standing Feaeral^Council of Apoklelm j 
(Of greater importance is the AePatan LeagueJ The foundation of 
this alliance was laid in aSr b\ a combination of, four cities .-gradually 
their number grew toTen TBS' consutution of this league rested on a 
basis simllS: to'tKSrbrtTie AitoliansX All burgesses had admission to 
the Federal Assembly The ofneers^ of the L^gue were the Stretegos 
Utwo of them in the first penodj the Hipparcho^, the PPauarchos, the 
Wiii'e Secretary and the Federal Council a board called Datrtftrgot 
The cmc constitutions of the feaerated cities had a similar character 


a Aratos of Seljon — From the middle of the third century 
'the^chaian League underwent a ^eat, expansion^ thanks to 
J the services rendered to it hy^peito/' Tyrants had risen 
tup m the cities of Peloponnesos, Aratos liberated his native 
city of Sei^on, which joined the Achaian Lea^e (251/0). 

I This led to the acquisition of a number ofihiportant places,'^' 
I — Connthj Megara, Epidauros, and Trozen Aratos, who ‘ 
repeatedly held the office of Strategos, was the soul of the 
, League , on his motion an alliance was concluded with Egypt, 
whose Lng Ptolematos Euergele^ was then undertaking a 
. brilliant campaign of conquest in" Asia Minor. (Anttgonos on 
|his part formed an alliance wth the Atolians, who extended 
'their territory over Boiotia Antigonos died in 239 , under 
■ his son Ecmelnoi II {239-29) the friendly relations with 
'^the Aitolians were broken In the Demetnan JVar tliey 
w^e worsted and lost Boiotia'^ 
oJnder Demetrios and during the first years of Kang 
Anttgonos Doson (229—21/20) the Achaian League attamed 
Its zenith, as the petty tyrants in Peloponnesos/ who hitherto 
had rested on the support of Macedon, abandoned their rule 
and joined the kmg ((^ven Athens entered into friendly 
relations with the AcliaiansJ after the Macedonian com- 
mandant had been induced by bribery t^evacuate the pomts 
hitherto occupied by his troops (229) '^he greater part of 
Peloponnesos belonged henceforth to the Achaian League , 
but at this same time some aties of Arkadia severed them- 
selves from It and turned to the Aitohans^ 
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Agis and Kleomenes of Sparta — ^During the whole of this 
penod^parta stood aloof, )until unexpected attempts were 
made to regenerate the decaying State and recover for it a 
position of leadership The number of full burgesses of 
Sparta had shrunk to 700, most of them were in poor cir- 
cumstances, whilst property had accumulated in the hands of 
a few In consequence also of the unequal distribution of 
wealth the class of possessors of political rights became ever 
narrower. In opposition to this a reforming movement 
arose, of which the champion was the young King 
j^(fi-om about 245), and which sought to remedy these dis- 
bldcrs by reverting to the old ‘ Lykurgean ’ institutions 
In 243 were brought forward proposals of the reforming 
party which aimed at remitting debts, increasing the citizen- 
body, and parcelling out the land anew, but they were 
rejected by the Gerusia Agis and his supporters thereupon 
expelled the opponents of reform , (^ut while Agis was absent 
on a campaign against the Aitolians his associates began a 
series of outrageous blunders, so that on his return he soon 
fell before the party of reaction and was murdered (241).*^ 
vSome time afterwards Kleomenes III (from 235) made 
himself the champion of reform, and with more success^ He 
sought to pave the way for a military monarchy by victories 
abroad and then to thoroughly remodel the State IjVith 
clear insight he recognised that the Achaian League was an 
obstacle to his designs^) The Aitolians delivered over to 
him the Arkadian cities which they had gained shortly 
before , the occasion for strife was thereby supplied, and in 
the war with the Achaians Kleomenes ^on some brilliant 
victones After the battle of Leuktra (227) he proceeded, 
with the support of his army, to effect a revolution in Spart^ 
the Ephors were slain, their adherents driven away, tlie 
citizen-body increased by the adinission of Pertodot, and(a 
new division of the land ordained As a supplement to this 
social revolution Ithe political and military organisations were 
remodelled^ the Ephorship and the Gerusia were done away 
With and a new Council of Patronomoi established, the powers 
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of the kingly olTice were extended, the new citizen-body 
was armed after the manner of the Macedonian phalanx, and 
the ‘ Lykurgean ’ training was restored 

The reorganisation of Sparta did not fail to react upon 
public feeling within the Achaian League, the more so as its 
policy was guided by Aratos in accordance with the senti- 
ments of the monejed classes wCleomcnes continued his 
career of victory, he was able to demand of his adversaries 
that they should transfer to him the leadership of their 
League, and when this was refused he detached from them 
the most important cities, such as Corinth and Argos ^ The 
Achann League was threatened with dissolution , Aratos 
saw his only salvation in foreign assistance, and in complete 
contradiction of his former efforts he passed a proposal that 
the Achaians should call upon Doson for aid 

(The Macedonian king'i^in return (was given Connth and the 
leadership of the Achafan League At Sellasia Kleomcnes 
was defeated by Antigonos (222) He fled away to Egypt, 
where a few years later he met with his death , in Sparta the 
former constitution was restored The Achaian League 
recovered indeed the lost cities, but forfeited its independence , 
Antigonos united the States of Greece in an alliance of which 
the leadership was entrusted to the Macedonian king Shortly 
after his return home Antigonos^icd , he was succeeded by 
his nephew Philip V, (221/0) ^ 

The j 4 it oUans held aloof from this general league , soon 
after its establishment guarrcls b r oke o ut_bctwccn them and 
t he A cbaianB,.out-of whi^ arbsc~the Social 220-1 7')y 
which was waged between tlic Aitolians on the one side and 
Philip and his allies on the other In 217 a peace was 
concluded on the basis of the status quo Aratos was 
removed by Philip in 213 by means of poison'^ 

§ 47 The Embroilment with Rome and Subjugation 
OF Greece 

Sources — Besides Pol)lios we have Diodoros in ilic fragments of his 
later books (XXVIII and following) A substitute for the parts of 
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Polybios which survi\e only in fngments is furnished by the history of 
Tttus Livitcs, who from Book XXXI onwards certainly drew from 
Polybios and in the main has merely translated and recast him In the 
biographies by Plutarch which here call for notice (those of Philo- 
poimen, Flamimnus, and Aemilius Paullus) much use is again made of 
Polybios who also published a special work on Philopoimen 

Sicily vnhl its Absorption by Rome — ^The portion of the 
Greek world which first came into contact with Rome was 
naturally the West din 272 Tarentum became Roman ^ 
and by the conquest of Rhegion m 27^1 the Romans ad- 
vanced into the immediate neiglibburhood of Sicily (Jn’the 
discords at Syracus^after the retirement of Pyrrhos 
arose to power^ An able and honourable man, he at first 
ruled the city in the quality of Strategos (^e defeated the 
Mamertini, who had grown to a dangerous power, by the 
river Longanos , the capture of Messana was hindered only 
by the interference of Carthage^ In return Hieron was 
raised by the Syracusans to thethrone (269) i^^’heMamer- 
tines^oon grew discontented with their saviours, and in order 
to escape them and Syracuse they (placed themselves under 
the protection of Rome (265)^ ^ence^arose ^^epoch- 
makm^truggle between Carthage and Rom^ *In the first 
Punic War the Sicilian Greeks were at first on the side of 
Carthage , but |iieron soon joined the Romans and thereby 
secured his dominion until his death On the end of theM' 
war the whole of Sicily, with the exception of Hieron’snt 
kingdom, came into the hands of Rome and became its first 
Province (241 )> to which Syracuse was added after its 
conquest in 2i2y 

'I he First and Second Macedonian Wars — ( 5 ^ years 
after^the conclusion of the First Punic War^thellomans 
gamed a footing m Greece proper^ On the occasion of 
their advance against the Illyrians^ey occupied Korlyra and 
Epidamnos'^ and thereby won control over the Adnatic 
Sea (2J29) The Greeks did^not remain neutral during the 
Hannibalic War , whils^Macedon and the Achaians formed 
an alliance with Carthage, the Aitolians, Elis, Sparta, and 
Messene came over to the side of Rome The war was 
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earned on bcfween the two parties without notable results, 
and was terminated by i special peace The Achaian League 
at this time possessed a talented general in Philopomen, who 
reorganised its army and conquered and put to death the 
tyrant Machesmdas of Spart^ 

An occasion now offcreditself fot(^/jr//^ of ^lacedon to 
interfere in the affairs of the East Ptolcmaios Philopitor 
died in 205 and bequeathed his kingdom to a ,child ,,£lo/aaauu~ 
Lpipbaaii j^he king of Maccdon and Antiochos III of 
ijjnffljudged me moment fiiourablc to fall upon Egypt and 
diTide It between them This design was charactcnstic 
of Philip, who was guided by a spirit of unscrupulous and 
desperate Machiavcllism tide conquered a number of man- 
ume towns in the North-East of Asn Minor, and fell to 
quarrelling over them with Rhode^ which was at the head of 
a league of cities and was vitally concerned in maintaining 
freedom of trade, and^with King Attalos ofPergamon , both 
of the latter Pow'crs were on friendly terms with Ro m ^ 
The nuipber pf^his adversaries was swelled by Athens , and 
^hen he'ravagtid Attic territory a declaration of wair came 
forth from Romeyor this assaultupon a friendly city With 
this began (bo SCend M ac edoman IRar (200-197) 

Philip founff’but fw^Ies in Greece, namely BoioUa and 
Alamama , the other States at the outset observed neutrality, 
but afterwards went over to Rome, the Aitolmns fmt anA. the 
Achaians later The Roman tactics were not in the begin- 
ning favoured w'lth success , (J’hiiir) undertook an assaultupon 
Athens, and the Roman armyyAvhich had penetrated into 
Maccdon, ''w'as compelled to fall baclObpon Apollonia on 
the lomc^ca ^The situation did not change until 198, 
vhcn(^thc'consul jZ/rwr Qii:nc/iui i^/amintnujjtoob 01 er the 
chief command , he ^on Thessaly and Central Greece, and 
induced the Achaians to join him The decisive battle took 
place m 197 at K^noslephnlai in Thessaly^’ the Aitolian 
cavalry had a share in bringing about tins turn in favour of 
Rome <’The peace that now ensued cost Maccdon not only 
the final^urrender of its suzerainty over Greece but also the 
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loss of Its independence , it was forced to set free the Greeks 
in Europe and Asia, /to pay a war indemnity, to deliver ifp 
Its fleet, and to pledge' itself not to raise its army above a 
certain strength and not to wage any war wthout the per- 
mission of Rome") 

At the Isthmian Games of the year iq 6^ amidst wild re- 
joicings, the ^reek-StateaJieretoIore^ependent on Macedon 
were proclaimed^ Flamini nus j to_ be free, one part of 
-them-joiire^"the"'Aif6han TJSgue, the“other the Achaians 
In order to establish peace it was still necessary to chastise 
the tyrant Nabts of Sparta Flamininus captured that city 
(195) , but the independence of Sparta and the rule of Nabis 
still continued, save only that tlie coast-towns of Lakonia 
were separated from Sparta, under the title Eleutherolakones, 
and added to the Achaian League 

The War of Rome tutth Anttochos of Syria — This settle- 
ment of Greek aflFairs aroused much discontent To say 
nothing of Nabis, the Aitobans felt themselves to be placed 
at a disadvantage, and strove to arouse a revolt of Greece 
against the Romans Both rested their hopes upon (^niwchos 
of Syria f The latter (had gone on with the war against 
Egypt while Philip was combating the Romans, and after 
obtaining an advantageous peace he had set himself to win 
the western coast of Asia Minor , thence he purposed to 
cross over to Thrace'S It was clear to him that he would 
meet with resistance fivm Rome, and he therefore endeavoured 
to form alliances on all sides, in whichQie was zealously sup- 
ported by the Aitolians , Hannibal also found a home with 
him Hostilities were opened with an assault by Nabis upon 
the'^leutherolakones (192) The Achaians however had 
the advantage, Nabis lost his life, and Sparta thereupon 
entered the Achaian League Better fortune attended the 
Aitolians, who had meanwhile drawn up a formal declaration 
of war , they succeeded in captunng Demetrias 

[Antiochos now sailed with his forces to Greece (autumn 
'i^),')and was elected Strategos of the Aitolian League, 
about the same time a Roman army landed at Apollonia 
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king^^ipturcd CbalLtt and occupied Thermopylai , but 
'^thcrc rose against him a combination of the Greek States, in 
which the most important were the Achaians and Philip of 
Macedon. ^ In the spnng of 191 was fought a battle with 
the Romans, Antiochos avas worsted at Ihennopylat and 
thereon fled away to Asia, renouncing Greece for ca’er 
The further war against Antiochos in Asia u^as decided by 
the battle of Majinetta hy Stpylos (190), by the ensuing 
peace Syna was stripped of its navy and compelled to 
abandon all possessions beyond Mount Taurus. The Greek 
cities thus taken from him cither became independent or were 
awarded to the kingdom of Pcrgamon^^^fter the termina- 
tion of the uar the yiita^ians were reduced (i89),\hcy 
henceforth played no part in history 

Although Maccdon and Aitolia had been cut away from 
the States of Hellas, the Greek world thus left to itself 
proied too feeble to attain to any permanent organisation 
The Admans from 189 onward were in ceaseless discord 
with Sparta, winch was struggling to withdraw from the 
League, and ilic Romans were repeatedly compelled to 
interftrc , Philopoimen lost his life in a war against the 
Mtsscnians (183) {Jlomc had no security for the loyalty 
of Greece, cspcciallv as who deemed himself ill 

requited for his aid in the wnr against Antiochos, was 
raaling acme preparations. He died however before he 
could put his designs into execution {179O 

Iht K'ctr I i<wetn Roi .e and Ptneus — (Hi was succeeded 
by his bastard son Perjcus, who carricti on the designs of his 
father,'. but lacked his talents, one of his most marked 
qualifies was greed He endeavoured to form alliances on 
all sides His schemes were rciealcd by King of 

Pergamon to the Roman Senate, which thereupon rcsoKcd 
on war (171)'^. When the Giceks saw them to be in 
earnest they all sided with the Romans, m the Achaian 
League the party with Roman sympathies had already for 
sonic lime past been dominant. I'lic Romans’ management 
of the war was in the first years clumsy and unsuccessful 
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But when Lucius Aemiltus PauUus assumed the chief com- 
mand (i68) the tide speedily turned, he defeated 'T’ecgeus 
i/fit Pj </««,’ and tl^]^ing_8oon afterwards surren^dered. The 
^rule of the^ntigonid dynasty and the kingdom of Maced on 
were now at an end , ^lacedon was split up into four leagues 
which had no legal relations with one another.^ 

For Greece the victory of Paullus entailed evil conse- 
quences The most distinguished members of the Mace- 
donian party, among them about ^oo Ac^iaians, were 
arrested and carried away as hostages to Italy,) where they 
were kept in custody Not until seventeen years had passed 
were the survivors allowed to return (Rhodes and Eumenes, 
for having attempted an unseasonable mediation between 
Perseus and Rome, were visited with a cruel humiliation^ 
Perseus was presented at Rome in the triumph, and died a 
few years later in captivity 

The End of Greek Freedom — Rome was impelled to take 
Its final measures by a discreditable intngue ccntnng around 
the town of Oropos, which had been repeatedly plundered 
by the Athenians after 156 To escape responsibility for 
this the Achaian general Diatos plunged his League into 
hostilities with Sparta The Acbaians paid no heed to 
the fact that a little before this the Romans by the agency 
of Metellus had mercilessly crpshed-a-revolt in Macedon, 
where had arisen (k^pre^ndep^^o’t^e name oi~Rhihp, and 
had ma^e Maccdon into a Province (148)^ and the re- 
cently returned Achaian exiles* Simulated the hate felt for 
Rome (A. Roman commission appeared at the meeting of 
the League in Corinth and declared it ordained by the 
Senate that the Achaians should release from the League 
not only Sparta but likewise Corinth, Argos, Herakleia in 
Trachis, and Orchomcnos The message was received by 
the meeting with uproar A second embassy was rudely 
insulted at the meeting of the League, which decided for 
war (146)^ Boiotia-and-Chalkis jllied themselves with the 
Achaians, the command over whom was taken by Kntola os 
^ and ^letellus, who for the time was in command, 
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defeated them at Skarpbna tn Lokris) where Kritohos met 
With his death in an unknown manner His place was taken 
by Diaios, who organised resistance to the list extreme 
and at the same time gave a socialistic character to the 
movement against Rome Universal disorder arose in the 
Achann States (^Meanwhile the Roman army advanced as 
far as the Isthmos, and Mctcllus again made fruitless 
attempts to bring about a peaceful settlement ) Soon after- 
wards the Consul Luctut JlTiimmius took met tlie chief 
command and worsted die Achaians at Z>fitlo p(tia on the 
Isthmos /Diaios fled away and took his own hfe'^ fConnth 
was given ^ver to plunder, and at the order of the Senate 
was levelled With the ground) 

/With the year 146 the independence of Greece is at an end 
and the rule of Rome begins All leagues were condemned 
to be broken up")) Affairs w'cre regulated by a Senatorial 
commission, to which was added the historian Pol^bsot, who 
now rendered die grea'cst services to his fatherland It is 
probable tliat from 146 n.c onwards Greece and.-Maccdon 
togcther''madc up one Roman province Achata , a part of 
the soil became the properly of the Roman State and a tax_^ 
v^Jaid, on „thc,wholc^ country The treatment of Greece 
''however was gentle \A number of cities remained free 
from taxation, and the other communities also retained for 
the most part their constitution and powers of junsdiction ; 
but democratic institutions were replaced by umocraiic 
amngcmcnls^Mand the pow'cr of the magistrates as opposed 
to the Council and Popular Assembly was increased 
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Greece from 146 b c until the Present Dav 

Greece in the Roman Age — Of the countries inhabited by Greeks, 
the kingdom of Pergamon was first absorbed into the empire of 
Rome as the Province of Asia after its dynasty had died out (133) 
In the year 103 were formed the Provinces of Cihcia and Pamphylia 
Greece proper enjoyed for sixty years a period of repose, which 
was not disturbed until the war of King Mithradates of Pontus 
against the Romans (from 88 bc) , henceforth Greece was the 
scene of the decisive battles of the Roman State and Roman factions 
The rising of Mithradates may be looked upon as a reaction of 
Hellenism against Rome, not only did Asia Minor revolt but 
Athens also allied itself with the king, who came to Greece in 
order to wage the war on its soil He succumbed however to the 
military genius of Sulla, who captured Athens and defeated him 
at the battles of Chatroneia (86) and Orchomenos (85) Greece was 
thereby recovered, and soon Asia met with the same fate The 
wars of Pompeius against the Pirates (from 67) and against Mithra- 
dates led to the incorporation of Pontus with Bithyma and the 
kingdom of Syria The decisive blow in the strife between Caesar 
and Pompeius was likewise struck in the East, on the battlefield of 
Pharsalos in Thessaly, the Greeks again having sided with Pompeius 
(48) Similarly the murderers of Caesar, Brutus and Cassius, sought 
support in Greece and the Orient, they fell before the Triumvirs 
at Phtlippo! in Macedon (41) In the division between Octavianus 
and Antonius the latter received the East, and the Greeks were his 
partisans when war broke out between the pair At Actium 
Octavianus gained the victory which secured for him the sole 
control of the empire (September, 31 b c ) -Egypt was likewise 
reduced and thus, with the exception of a few client communities, 
all the Hellenistic States were absorbed in the empire of Rome 

The rule of Rome entailed a considerable advance for the Greek 
States, torn as they were by factionary conflicts , in Asia Minor 
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ci\ic life prospered, and Greece enjoyed the constant care of the 
Emperors Augustus made a change in administration by converting 
Aehata into an independent province, which comprised Pelo- 
ponnesos and Central Greece and in the division of powers between 
the Princeps and the Senate was assigned to the latter The classi- 
fication into free and tax-pajing communities was retained and the 
cities were allowed to keep their constitutions until some time in 
the third centurj a d , when their place was taken by the Roman 
communal organisation , the free cities had a good position, pre- 
serving even their powers of high jurisdiction Only two Roman 
colonics were established in Achaia — ConnM, restored by Caesar, and 
Patrae 

The panhellenic organisations wen. likewise revived by Augustus, 
and even before him permission was gi\en to form leagues The 
Dclfhc Anphdt^ottia was reconstituted , beside this great combina- 
tion appear a few smaller leagues such as those of the Aitolians, 
Achaians, Boiotnns, and Phokians The arrangement begun by 
Augustus lasted on with few changes until the reorganisation of 
the Empire by Diocletian and Constantine Under Ttb nut Achaia 
was for the time being put under the charge of the Emperor, and 
Nere gave back to the Greeks their freedom, a measure that avas 
soon afterwards annulled by Vttpatian Of the Emperors Hainan 
especially cherished a preference for Greece, which he repeatedly 
visited, he adorned Athens with magnificent buildings that 
entirely transfigured the city Under Antoninus Psus and Marcus 
Aurelius the higher instruction in the schools of philosophy was 
put under the charge of the Emperors, who undertook to defray 
the cost 

The invasions of Northern races as the Empire grew feebler 
began with the raid of the Costoba s under Marcus Aurelius , the 
most important cities of Greece were assaulted and sacked by the 
Gcibs, espcciallj in the age of Gallicnus Soon afterwards were 
accomplished those alterations in the organisation of the Empire 
which were of such profound importance to Greece — the founda- 
tion of Corstantinople, the gradual rise and ultimate victory of 
Chrtsitaniiy, v,hich met with a particularly energetic resistance from 
the University of Athens, which in the fourth century ad was at 
the zenith of its prosperity, and the final division of the Empire 
(365 A D ), after which Greece was a portion of the East-Roman 
or Byzantine Empire. In the same year occurred the devastating 
march into Greece of Alanc, to w'hom the most important towns 
fell a prey 

Greece in the Miiile Ages — Despite revolutionary changes the 
spirit of antiquity and with it paganism maintained themselves 
most stubbornly Christianity owed its final victory only to the 
pitiless vigour of Justinian, who suppressed the University of 
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Athens (519) In the same year Greece began to be deluged by 
foreign races, mostly Slavs, which has suggested in our times 
the interesting issue whether the Neohellenes of to-day are true 
descendants of the old Hellenes or of mainly Slavonic origin It is 
now recognised that it is a mistake to assert that there has been 
any material alteration of Greek nationality by the Slavs 

Of greater importance was the Romance influence, which lasted on 
for centuries, beginning with the expeditions of the Normans in 
the eleventh and twelfth centuries In this the Republic of 
had a leading share The decisive e\entwas the jFcar/A or Lalm 
Crusade (1104) and the establishment of the Latin Empire 
of Romania There arose on Greek soil ‘ Latin ’ french and 
Italian) States, among which mention should be made of Athens, 
which also included Boiotia, and above all of the principality of 
Achata The Venetians also possessed themselves of a number of 
important places, such as Corfu, Crete, and Euboia, whilst in the 
Kyklades was formed the Italian Duchy of Naxos These Latin 
States, which were built upon the feudal system of Western Europe, 
proved far more lasting creations than the Empire of Romania, 
which fell before Byzantion as early as 1261 Achaia in particular 
possessed vigorous rulers in the family of the Vsllehardoutns Part 
of the Morea however came again into the hands of the Byzantines 
At the same time arose the Knightly Orders, notably that of Saint 
John, which took possession of the island of Rhodes 

This prosperous development was soon disturbed by the Nea- 
politan dynasty of Anjou usurping rule over Achaia, The peninsula 
was administered first by its viceroys and then by vassal princes 
A still severer disturbance was brought about by the Spanish 
mercenary brigade of Catalonians, who had fought in the service of 
Byzantion against the Turks, moving into Greece and destroying 
the Latin chivalry in Boiotia (1311) The Catalonians conquered 
the Duchy of Athens and formed a soldier-state, their commandant 
carrying on the government, the protection of this State, which 
lasted until 1385, was undertaken by the kingdom of Sicily 
The house of Anjou had recently gained for itself Achaia, which 
had last been under the rule of the Valois, but it was unable to 
check the advance of tiie Byzantines in the Morea At the same 
time the commercial republics of Venice and Genoa pursued their 
interests and new powers arose, the Albanians of the North and the 
Osmanli Turks, who were making ominous progress in Asia Minor 
and in 1354 took possession of the Hellespontos The latter soon 
crossed over into Europe, where they turned first against the 
Slavonic States of the Balkan Peninsula, Bulgaria and Servia In 
1381 a new State of mercenary soldiers began to grow up in 
Greece, the Navarrese company conquering the Morea. Soon 
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after this the Duchy of Athens was seized upon by the Floren- 
tine fatnilj of Acctajuchy which had also considerable estates in 
Pcloponnesos 

About this tune die Osmanlu began their raids against Greece 
After they had conquered Maccdon and Thessaly they were called 
upon for aid bj the ceaselessly jarring potentates of Greece , in 
1396 they gained a firm footing in Central Greece, and in 1397 
they undertook a campaign into the Pcloponnesos The danger 
impending from them was now warded off by the invasion of the 
Mcngols, w ho shattered the Osmanll Empire , but on the decav of 
Mongol power the Turkish empire wais restored The Sultan 
ilfuraif (from T4 Zi) continued the policy of conquest, the Bjzan- 
tines however succeeded in dcstrojing the Frankish power in the 
Morea (1430) and extending their supremaej over the whole 
peninsula Twentj years later took place the fall of Constanti- 
nople and the annihilation of the Bj-zantine Empire bj the Turks 
(1453) The subjugation of Greece was not longdelajcd The 
Duchj of Athens, for years past vassal, was abolished in 1456, and 
the Pcloponnesos reduced in 1460 , in the same year the Parthenon 
at Athens was turned into a mosque. Last stage of all, the 
Osmanlis conquered Euboia, the possession of the Venetians 
(H7o) 

Grttct vnd r Turkuh -—Venice preserved a few possessions in 

Greece, which one bj one were lost, it was the only adversary 
that dared to confront the Osmanlis there On the Kjklades the 
Italian principalities lasted on until they were absorbed by Turkcj 
101566, in 1669 Venice lost Crete A reaction was brought about 
by the gradual decline of Osmanh power after the unsuccessful 
siege of Vienna (1683), in the war waged against the Turks 
by Venice the Akropolis of Athens was bombarded and the 
Parthenon partly destroyed (1687) B> the Peace of Karlowitz 
(1699) the Venetian Republic regained the rule of the Pcloponnesos 
and maintained it until 1715, when the Osmanlis won back the 
peninsula In spite of Turkish rule Greek nationality was pre- 
served intact, thanks to its communal organisation and its ecclesias- 
tical constitution, the Patriarch of Constantinople having a plenary 
jurisdiction extending even to secular matters 

From the second half of the eighteenth century Russia inclined 
Its sympathies to Greece During the Russo-lurkish War the 
Morea revolted, supported by Russian troops (1770), the rising 
however was suppressed The ideas of the French Revolution 
awakened in wide-spread sections of the population an impulse to 
throw off the yoke of the Osmanlis , to the same period belong 
the beginnings of Modern Greek literature and the new foundation 
of centres of Greek culture These strivings found expression in 
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the establishment of a secret national leagne, the 
Hetaina (from 1814) 

The LiBeration of Greece — ^The first attempt at liberauon 
made bj" Prince AlexarJer Ypstlartt, the descendant of a distingu 
Phananote family and an officer in the Russian semce, who rai 
the standard of rebellion xnMalJmta (i8ri), on the news ofwhi'''' 
reiolt broke out in the Morea Ypsilanti’s rising was soon 
pressed The movement in the Peloponnesos went further, it w 
the beginning of the glorious and successful War of Greek 
d ru Soon It was joined by the islands, before all Spexia ani 
H^dra, by Central Greece with Athens, and by Northern Greece 
"W ith the islands the insurgents gained an admirable fleet, tht 
strength of which lay in the use made of fireships The Turk 
responded to the rising by senseless massacres of the c « 
residing in Constantinople, which widened the breach past remedy 
and increased Europe’s sympathy for the cause of the champions of 
freedom 

The earl) years of the War of Independence on the whole took a > 
course favourable to the Greeks, whose ranks were reinforced by 
numbers of Philhellenes A change first took place is hen the 
Sultan Hiahr-ud II secured the aid of the Viceroy of Egypt, who 
despatched an army under his son Ibrahm (early in iSsy) Among 
the Greeks themselves quarrels broke out which grew into civil 
war, after this they encountered repeated defeats from the 
Egyptians But some magnificent feats of arms, such as the heroic 
d^ence of JMunhrgh, which was captured by the Turks in April 
iS:6, prevented the sympathies of the West from cooling In July 
1S27 a Triple Alliance was concluded at London between Russia, 
England, and France, to undertake mediation between the Porte 
and the insurgents A combined fleet of the allied Powers sailed 
for Greek waters Owing to an accident a battle took place 
between this and the Turkish fleet at Nar'anno (October ;o, 1827), 
in which the naval power of Turkey n-as utterly destroyed In 
the following spnng broke out the Roao-Turluh JVar, but in spite 
of It the Egyptian troops remained in the Morea. A French 
army corps was despatched to drive them out , on the arrival of 
this the Egyptians withdrew from the country (autumn 1S28) 

From the beginning of this year Count Capodu^nar, who had 
formerly been in the Russian semce, earned on the government 
with dictatorial powers The last struggles against the Turks 
took place in September 1829 , in the same month was concluded 
the Teac' of Adnaraple between Russia and Turkey, in which the 
Porte recognised the independence of Greece. A detailed arrange- 
ment of affairs was undertaken by the London Confererce of the 
Allied Powers, the protocol of which is dated February 1850 By 
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this ivas tlettrmined the extent of the ne\t State It was restricted 
to the Peloponncsos, Central Greece, and part of the Kjklades, 
the northern frontier "Went from the Gulf of jirta to the Gulf olP'ek 
Important portions of the Greek world remained escludcd, namely 
Thessaly, Epciros, Crete, and the Ionian Islands , the last named 
belonged until the French Revolution to Venict.,then passed under 
French rule, and from 1815 formed a republic under the protec- 
torate of England 

The crown of Greece w*as first ofllrcd to Prince LespM o{ Cdjr^, 
who however declined it In the meantime affairs became more 
and more disordered, and Capodistrias was murdered (February 
1831) After his death hloodv faction-figlus took place, until at 
length the Allied Power* agreed upon Prince Oihs ot son 

of King Ludwig 1, a* the future King of Greece The Greek 
National Assembl) confirmed the choice (August 1832) The 
s'niggles of faction how ever did not therewitli cease, but led to a 
condition of utter anarchy which onl) ended wlien King Otho, 
escorted by Bavarian troops, landed at Naupha (February 1S53) 

As the king was not jet of full age the government was carried 
on for the time b) a Regenev composed of Bavarian higher ofiicials, 
numbers of Germans Were given appointmcn*' in the administra- 
tion and e'ducational sjstem Apart from the traces of centuries 
of Turkish rule and the wound* of the late war, the joung State 
suffered »orel) from the fact that the boundanes of the new king- 
dom had been drawn far too tighilv for It to thrive m them, and 
It was financiaUv overweighted Irom the outset by the loans raised 
dnnng the war For a long time tlie brigandage of the ‘ Kleph- 
thai’ continued to be a s'anding troublu Nevertheless its de- 
velopment has been one of ceaseless progress as regards both 
material welfare and intellectual culture The Universitj of 
Atlicnswas founded in 1837 In December 1834 ‘he capital was 
transferred 10 and in the following )car King Otho took 

the government into his own hands A turning-point is marled 
b} the jear 1843, in which as a result of the Srpi ’-Itr Be' cluhc-t all 
German officials were dismissed and a National Asscmblj met, 
which in concert with the king drew up a Constitution The 
rule of Otho never bicame popular, especially as the hopes for the 
extension of the kingdom remained unfulfilled In October 186s 
a revolution broke out, in consequence of which he left the 
ceiuntry 

The Danish Prince H^iKeln of GlS^hlurg was elected king in 
March 1863, he assumed the throne under the name of Geerge J 
and arriretl in Greece in October The countr) was given a new 
and cntirelj democratic constitution (1SG4), in the same )ear the 
long-dcsircd hmen Ltanii were resigned hj Great Britain During 
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the Russo-Turkish war Greece moved an army into Thessaly, but 
no battle of any importance was fought (1878) In consequence 
however of this campaign it attained a further increase of territory, 
the Porte being pledged at the Berlin Conference (1880) and the 
negotiations at Comtanimople (1881) to surrender Arta in Epeiros 
and the larger part of Thessaly One result of the unhappy war of 
1897 was the rectification of this frontier in favour of Turkey 
r, ^ “ 
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The Temple 
Cyclopaedic Primers 

Small volumes of condensed information introductory to great 
subjects, written by leading authorities both in England and 
abroad, adapted at once to the needs of the general public, 
and forming introductions to the special studies of scholars and 
students 

The aim of the publishers is to provide, in a convenient and 
accessible form, the information which the usual bulky and high- 
pnced encj clopaedias place beyond the easy reach of the average 
reader The series will accordingly aim at the comprehensive 
inclusion of the chief departments of Literature, Science, and 
Art, and it is fully hoped that ultimately the volumes will form 
a complete and trustworthy Pnmer Cycloprcdia of modern 
knowledge 

The following are now ready — Cloth, is net, 

AN INTRODUCTION TO SCIENCE 

By Dr Alexander Hill, Master of Downing College, 
Cambridge, late Vice Chancellor of the University. 

A HISTORY OF POLITICS 

By Professor E Jenks, M A , Reader in Law to the 
University of Oxford, &c, 

ROMAN HISTORY 
By Dr JuLius KocH 

DANTE 

By Edmund G Gardner, M A (Camb ), Author of 
“ Dante’s Ten Heavens ” 
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THE HISTORY OF THE ENGLISH CHURCH 

By the Very Rev H D M Spence, D D , Dean of 
Gloucester 

THE HISTORY OF LANGUAGE 

By Henry Sweet, M A, Author of “An Anglo Saxon 
Reader,” &.c 

THE GREEK DRAMA 

By Lionel D Barnett, M A 

THE HISTORY OF SOUTH AFRICA. 

By W Basil Worsfold, M A 

THE CIVILISATION OF INDIA 

By Romesh C Dutt, M a , Lecturer at University 
College 

THE HUMAN FRAME AND THE LAWS OF HEALTH 
By Drs Rebmann and Seiler, Professors in the Univer- 
sity of Lausanne 

JUDGMENT IN LITERATURE 
By W Basil Worsfold, M A 

GREEK HISTORY 

By Professor H Sworoda, Ph D 

MODERN CHEMISTRY 2 Vols 
By Professor Ramsay, F R S 

PLANTS THEIR STRUCTURE AND LIFE 
By Dr Dennert 

PRIMITIVE MAN 

By Dr Hornes, Curator of the Natural History Museum, 
Vienna 

FIRST AID TO THE INJURED 
By Dr Drinkwater. 

THE ENGLISH CONSTITUTION 

By the Rt Hon Leonard Courtney, M P 
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GREEK AKD ROMAN AI\THOLOGY. 

Bj Dr H Stfuding 

INTERNATIONAL L-W 

B) F E Smith, M A , B C L 

MEDIAIVAL FRENCH LITER \TU RE 
B) M Gaston Pat is 

THE VENETIAN REPLBL1& 

Bj Horatio liRO\sN 

B\ZANTINE EMPIRE, 

B} N JORGA 

A SHORT HISTOR\ OF THE rNGLISH DRAMA. 
Bj Professor A S RATPorORT, Ph D 

SCULPTURE OF THE M^ST 
B) Dr Hans Stfcvann 

A BRIEI HISTORA OE ROMAN LITERATURE 
Bj lltRMANN Joachim 

SACRED LITERATURE 
B) Gropri L'HIiKst 

NORTHERN HERO LEGENDS. 

Bj Dr Otto L Jiric/fa 

NORTHERN MYTllOLOGV 
Bj Prof D T Kaufpmann 

ENGLISH PATENT SYSTEM 
Bj William aIaptin 

PHASIOIOGIEAL PSACHOLOGY 
Bj W M'Dougalt 

RELIGION ITS ORIGIN AND EORM*? 

Bj J A Maccuiloch 

RUSSIAN HISTORY 

Bj- Prof A. S RArrorORT 
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TENNYSON 

By Morton Luce 

ENGLISH GOTHIC ARCHITECTURE 
By P H Ditchfield 

AUSTRALASIA THE COMMONWEALTH AND NEW 
ZEALAND 
By Arthur W Jose 

THE CHILD HIS NATURE AND NURTURE 
By W B Drummond 

THE CIVILIZATION OF THE EAST. 

By Dr Fritz Hommel 

ETHNOLOGY 

By Dr Michael Haberlandt 

FOOD IN HEALTH AND DISEASE 
By H Drinkwater 

FORESTRY 

By Dr Adam Schwappach 

THE HISTORY OF FRANCE 
By Arthur Hassall 

ENGLISH LOCAL GOVERNMENT 
By Richard C Maxwell 

THE GOVERNMENT OF GREATER BRITAIN 
By William T Trotter 

A MANUAL OF GREEK ANTIQUITIES 
By Professor Richard Maish 

Daily Ne us — “The Temple Cydopiedic Pnmers are as 
admirable in their contents as they are dainty in appearance ” 




